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NOTES  ON  FOREIGN  SCHOOLS 

During  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  while  spending  a  day  in  the 
Pestalozzi-Froebelhaus  in  Berlin,  the  head  of  that  excellent 
institution,  Frau  Richter,  remarked  to  me,  “  There  is  one 
school  in  Germany  that  I  wish  you  would  visit  before  you 
away.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  we  have,  and  it  is 
the  best  school  in  the  country.  The  ordinary  schools  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  you  know,  train  their  pupils  as  machines.  But  when 
the  boys  leave  this  school,”  she  said,  tapping  her  forehead  sig¬ 
nificantly  with  her  finger,  “  they  think.” 

As  a  result  of  this  interesting  suggestion,  a  few  weeks  later 
I  found  myself  in  the  quaint  little  town  of  Ilsenburg,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
almost  immediately  underneath  the  glowering  peak  of  the 
Brocken. 

The  school  to  which  Frau  Richter  referred  was  founded 
some  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hermann  Lietz.  He  has  gpven  it 
the  name  of  the  Deutsches  Landerziehungsheim,  meaning  the 
German  country  educational  home.  Since  the  growing  boy 
is  profoundly  impressed  by  the  physical  environment  in  which 
he  is  placed,  it  is  important  to  note  briefly  some  of  those  fea¬ 
tures  that  invest  the  life  in  this  school. 

The  Ilse-Thal  stretches  away  to  the  northeast  from  the  foot 
of  the  Harz  Mountains,  threaded  by  the  small  and  winding 
river.  The  school  is  situated  about  three  kilometers  from  the 
village,  in  the  middle  of  this  valley.  Spreading  out  on  three 
sides  is  the  beautiful,  rolling,  almost  prairie-like  country  of  the 
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Fatherland.  On  the  fourth  side  rise  the  Harz  Mountains, 
cloud-capi^ed  and  at  times  smothered  in  fog  and  smoke,  which 
they  now  and  again  ix)ur  down  uix)n  the  valley  below.  They 
seem  to  be  at  once  a  menace  and  a  challenge  to  all  who  look 
upon  them.  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Lietz  has  leased  about  eighty 
acres  of  land,  ui>on  which  stands  a  brick  building  erected  many 
years  ago  to  be  used  as  a  i)owder  mill.  The  low,  rambling 
structure,  but  two  stories  high,  is  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  the  gap  on  the  fourth  is  filled  by  the  barn  and 
stables.  When  Dr.  Lietz  secured  the  proi)erty  there  was  not  a 
window  in  the  building.  Its  use  as  a  magazine  had  l)een  long 
discontinued,  and  for  some  years  it  had  been  left  in  a  neglected 
condition.  It  api)eared  to  be  as  unfavorable  a  place  for  the 
housing  of  a  school  as  one  could  imagine.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  bramble  of  bushes  that  once  had  been  under  cultivation, 
but  from  lack  of  attention  they  had  grown  into  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  thicket. 

The  way  to  the  school  from  the  village  lies  along  a  beau¬ 
tiful  country  road,  bordered  on  either  side  by  rows  of  fruit 
trees,  b'rom  this  thorofare  the  buildings  are  approached  thru 
a  lane  edged  by  Lombardy  po])lars.  While  there  is  nothing 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  make  it  attractive,  the  life  of  the 
school  renders  every  feature  of  the  place  instinct  with  interest. 
Here  are  to  be  found,  not  buildings,  but  a  man;  not  e.xhaust- 
ing  efforts  at  living,  but  the  simplest  of  life. 

Previous  to  acquiring  the  projjerty  Dr.  Lietz  had  secured 
some  dozen  or  more  boys  for  his  school,  as  a  first  stq),  and 
with  these  he  began  to  remodel  and  e(|uip  the  building,  and 
thru  this  labor  to  mold  the  character  of  his  pupils. 

The  details  of  a  day’s  work  in  the  school  may  be  pictured 
as  follows:  At  6.45  a.  m. — this  was  in  February,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  an  hour  later — a  bugle  sounds  as  a  signal  for 
rising.  Immediately  the  boys  draw  forth  their  zinc  bath-tubs 
and,  pouring  in  a  pitcher  of  cold  water,  with  rough  cloths  and 
towels  they  take  their  morning  scrub.  Since  they  complete 
their  toilet  and  appear  in  the  chapel  within  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  some  idea  may  l)e  formed  as  to 
the  celerity  with  which  the  work  is  done.  At  7  o’clock. 
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assembled  in  the  long,  narrow,  dimly  lighted  chapel,  they  be¬ 
gin  the  simple  morning  service.  A  song  is  sung  as  only  Ger¬ 
man  lx>ys  can  sing,  with  one  of  their  numl)er  at  the  organ;  a 
few  words  of  .prayer  by  Dr.  Lietz;  a  short  selection  from 
Scripture;  another  song;  and  then,  greeting  Dr.  Lietz  and 
their  guest  as  they  file  out  of  the  nxmi,  they  proceed  at  once 
to  breiikfast.  At  7.15  the  meal  l)egins.  It  consisted  that 
morning  of  oatmeal,  white  and  black  bread  and  butter,  berries, 
chocolate,  milk,  jam,  and  honey. 

From  7.30  till  8  the  half-hour  is  devoted  to  bed-making 
and  to  cleaning  up  the  nxmis.  'fhe  windows  on  lx)th  sides  of 
the  narrow  apartments  were  ojjened  wide  to  the  outside,  and 
the  wintry  wind  from  the  Harz  swept  thru.  The  mattresses 
were  turned  and  beaten  as  one  might  flog  a  felon,  and  then 
returned  U)  their  places.  The  counterpane  was  neatly  spread, 
but  the  blanket  was  hung  in  the  swcq)ing  air  over  the  f(x>t  of 
the  bed.  In  one  instance  a  boy  was  a  little  careless  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  counterpane,  and  Dr.  Lietz  immediately  ttK)k  up  the 
work  and  made  the  bed  himself,  giving  a  lesson  without  words 
which  the  lx)y  seemed  to  understand.  One  .scholar  at  that 
time  was  ill  with  rheumatism,  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
sch(X)l  from  home,  and  his  morning  duties  were  assumed  by  his 
classmates.  In  performing  the  duty  a  little  fellow  picked  up 
from  under  the  iruittress  a  piece  of  tinfoil  that  kxsked  suspi¬ 
ciously  like  the  cover  of  a  package  of  cigarettes.  He  put  it  to 
his  nose,  then  held  it  up  l)efore  Dr.  Lietz,  and  then  tossed  it 
out  the  window,  but  no  comment  was  made. 

Eight  o’clock  marks  the  beginning  of  the  regular  lessons 
of  the  day.  The  periods  are  forty-five  minutes  in  length,  and 
in  the  first  hour  a  class  in  the  jxditical  geography  of  Germany 
traveled  in  imagination  from  place  to  place,  and  told  as  vividly 
as  possible  the  things  which  they  saw  on  their  way.  The  de¬ 
scription  included  the  cost  of  travel,  the  fcx^d  they  might 
expect,  the  industries  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  At  the 
close  the  boys  poured  out  into  the  open  air,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  indulged  in  what  is  known  abroad  as  “  the  run,”  that 
is,  a  round  trip,  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  school  grounds,  about  half  a  mile  away 
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At  9  o’clock  the  second  hour  begins,  including  lessons  in 
German,  French,  English,  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics. 
At  9.45  the  boys  go  back  to  the  breakfast  room  and  in  this 
fifteen-minute  period  are  served  with  bread  and  butter  and  tea. 
At  10  o’clock  the  third  hour  is  devoted  to  lessons  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  other  two.  At  10.45  the  boys  again 
go  outdoors,  and  this  time  engage  in  gymnastics,  using  the 
apparatus  that  has  been  constructed  in  the  open  air  in  the 
quadrangle.  At  ii  o’clock  another  series  of  lessons,  and  at 
11.45  the  boys  are  given  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
they  take  recreation  in  any  form  they  may  choose..  Begin¬ 
ning  at  12  o’clock  the  fifth  lesson  of  the  morning  closes  the 
formal  literary  work  of  the  day. 

The  dinner  hour  is  at  i  o’clock.  Roast  ribs  of  pork,  cab¬ 
bage,  potatoes  pared  and  boiled,  bread  and  butter,  tea,  meat 
gravy,  chocolate  pudding,  and  fruit  were  served.  The  food 
was  supplied  in  great  abundance,  and  the  evidences  of  appetite 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  were  beyond  question.  While  the 
dessert  was  served  several  of  the  boys  took  turns  in  reading  an 
interesting  story  of  life  in  South  Africa,  apropos  the  Boer  war, 
in  which  there  was  much  interest  at  that  time.  At  1.30  the 
boys  gather  in  the  chapel,  where  they  sing  songs  and  give 
quotations,  declamations,  and  indulge  in  other  exercises  of  a 
more  or  less  literary  character. 

At  2  o’clock  the  pupils  are  ready  for  the  manual  work  of 
the  day.  They  broke  up  into  groups,  and  went  to  the  sloyd 
room,  to  the  room  devoted  to  modeling  in  clay  and  drawing, 
and  to  the  smithy  shop,  which  stands  a  little  distance  away. 
Visiting  these  places  they  were  found  at  work  upon  various 
things  needed  about  the  school.  In  the  smithy  they  were 
working  at  shoe-scrapers  and  iron  door-mats  to  be  placed  out¬ 
side  the  door,  both  of  which  were  greatly  needed.  One  was 
making  an  iron  spike  with  which  he  proposed  to  equip  an 
alpenstock  in  view  of  an  excursion  to  be  taken  in  the  Harz. 
In  the  wood  shop  the  time  was  devoted  to  making  shelves, 
boxes,  cases,  and  wooden  soles  for  the  sandals  that  were  worn 
when  out  of  doors.  In  the  modeling  room  they  were  working 
up  in  clay  the  forms  of  various  things  studied  in  other  sub- 
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jects.  The  manual  work  continued  from  2  till  4,  there  being 
one  change  of  classes  in  the  two  hours. 

At  this  time  the  indoor  work  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
donning  their  football  suits  all  betook  themselves  to  the  open 
grounds  beyond  the  school.  There  were  two  sets  of  football 
teams,  one  including  the  smaller  and  the  other  the  larger 
pupils,  so  that  all  seemed  to  be  engaged.  Of  the  older  team 
Dr.  Lietz  himself  was  a  member.  Soon  after  the  boys  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  field  he  followed  them  on  the  run,  robed  in  a 
short-armed  jersey  and  knickerbockers,  with  low  shoes  and 
no  stockings.  No  one  in  the  institution  ever  seemed  to  think 
of  wearing  a  hat.  Their  game  possessed,  apparently,  all  the 
necessity  for  quickness  of  action,  but  none  of  the  brutality 
that  is  found  in  the  American  game.  There  was  plenty  of 
tackling,  however,  and  abundant  opportunity  for  the  players 
to  use  their  strength.  Dr.  Lietz  had  not  much  of  a  shirt  on 
in  the  beginning  and  within  fifteen  minutes  he  had  none. 
When  the  game  was  over  his  back  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  railroad  map,  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  energy  with 
which  he  had  been  tackled  by  the  boys.  Football  occurs  three 
times  a  week,  and  on  the  remaining  days  other  games  or  excur¬ 
sions  are  substituted. 

From  5  o’clock  until  5.45  they  are  again  in  the  house, 
divided  into  groups  which  occupy  the  various  rooms.  The 
time  is  devoted  to  study.  Each  group  is  under  the  care  of 
a  prefect,  but,  unlike  this  functionary  in  English  schools,  the 
boy  has  but  little  of  disciplinary  work  to  do.  He  stands  in 
the  relation  of  helper  to  those  who  need  it.  Engaged  upon 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  everywhere  the  groups  seemed  to 
be  orderly,  attentive,  and  earnest.  At  the  close  of  the  study 
hour  they  are  out  of  doors  again,  and  at  6  o’clock  they  are 
called  back  to  the  dining  room  to  supper.  This  consisted  of 
bread  and  butter,  sausage,  and  berries. 

From  7  o’clock  until  8.30  the  boys  have  a  period  in  which 
they  are  practically  free.  They  assemble  in  the  various  rooms 
where  the  groups  belong  and  indulge  in  study  or  games.  A 
tour  of  the  building  found  a  group  of  the  smallest  engaged  in 
a  game  of  fishing,  in  which  with  line  and  pole  they  endeavored 
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to  hook  a  metal  fish  that  was  placed  some  distance  away.  In 
the  chapel  we  found  others  who  had  assembled  to  read.  In 
another  room  a  group  had  met  a  teacher,  who  by  means  of  a 
manikin  was  trying  to  explain  the  operation  of  breathing. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  if  one  were  to  strip  to  the  waist  it 
could  be  shown  much  better,  the  hint  was  instantly  acted  upon 
by  all  the  boys  in  the  group.  During  the  evening  a  few  called 
upon  Dr.  Lietz  in  his  study,  and  they  became  much  interested 
in  stories  of  American  life  and  customs. 

At  9  o’clock  it  is  bedtime.  The  retiring  hour  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  service,  held  in  the  chapel,  which  is  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  morning.  At  the  close  each  boy  came 
to  Dr.  Lietz  and  the  visitor,  shook  hands,  made  a  German 
bow,  and  wished  us  good-night. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  this  hour  we  heard  a  shout¬ 
ing  of  boys  passing  Dr.  Lietz’s  window.  Throwing  it  open, 
he  called  out,  “What’s  this?’’  and  then -he  immediately  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh,  they  are  going  out  to  take  a  bath.”  Some 
half-dozen  had  stripped  themselves  completely  and  with  towels 
were  wending  their  way  in  the  darkness  to  a  waterfall  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  whose  waters  were  just  fresh  from  the  snow¬ 
drifts  of  the  Harz.  Before  they  could  get  to  the  point  desired 
they  had  to  reinstate  an  old  ladder  that  the  recent  flood  had 
removed,  so  that  they  were  working  some  minutes  in  the  water 
before  the  real  bath  l)egan.  Then  each  ran  up  and  stood  for 
a  moment  under  the  falls.  This  was  in  February,  with  a 
stinging  wind  blowing,  and  as  the  water  was  about  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  the  physical  pluck  of  these  boys  may  be  imagined. 

At  retiring  time  the  boys  again  draw  forth  their  zinc  bath¬ 
tubs,  and  each  repeats  the  icy  scrubbing  that  he  took  in  the 
morning.  The  windows  looking  out  on  the  Harz  Mountains 
were  still  open.  The  blankets  were  doubled,  so  that  the  boy 
lay  upon  one  end  and  drew  the  other  over  him  as  a  cover. 
This  constituted  his  sole  protection  against  the  wintry  wind. 
One  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on  his  night-shirt, 
but  lay  on  his  cot,  not  snugly  tucked  in,  but  with  his  shoulders, 
arms,  and  chest  exposed.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  lights  were 
out  and,  for  the  boys  at  least,  the  day  was  over. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  days  all  follow  the  routine 
here  described.  On  one  of  those  spent  at  Ilsenburg  there  was 
this  diversion:  Dr.  Lietz  had  planned  a  great  surprise.  He 
invited  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  some  eighteen  pieces,  who 
were  that  night  to  give  a  concert  at  Ilsenburg,  to  come  to  his 
school  and  entertain  the  pupils  for  two  hours  after  their  mid¬ 
day  meal.  The  latter  knew  nothing  of  this  until  the  door 
opened  and  the  band  marched  in ;  then  their  joy  was  boundless. 
One  little  fellow  of  ten  years  leaped  to  his  feet  and  actually 
danced ;  he  rushed  up  to  Dr.  Lietz  and,  patting  him  on  the  back 
in  a  most  familiar  way,  thanked  him  for  the  thoughtfulness 
he  had  shown  for  them.  For  two  hours  they  listened  with 
the  greatest  appreciation  to  the  music  of  the  old  masters. 
Their  applause  was  enthusiastic  and  prolonged.  At  other  times 
an  excursion  breaks  in  and  changes  the  plan  of  the  day,  and 
every  Wednesday  the  entire  afternoon  is  free  and  the  boys 
enjoy  the  time  in  whatever  manner  they  please.  About  once 
a  month  those  who  wish  may  go  to  church  in  the  village.  On 
other  Sundays  excursions  to  the  Harz  and  elsewhere  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  torch  of  enthusiasm  burning  in  the  Deutsches  Lander- 
ziehungsheim  was  lighted  at  the  fire  that  glows  in  a  school  in 
central  England.  In  1889  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  founded  the 
new  school  of  Abbotsholme,  near  Rocester,  in  Derby.  This 
is  an  institution  “  for  English  boys  of  eleven  to  eighteen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  directing  classes.”  For  several  centuries  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of  England  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced  by  the  training  and  culture  afforded  by  her 
nine  great  public  schools.  They  have  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  England’s  men.  Recognizing  the  ground 
idea  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Reddie  has  sought  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  this  “  all  those  influences  which  modern  culture  and 
the  present  needs  of  society  have  shown  to  be  desirable.”  The 
ancient  traditions  of  Church  and  state  which  dominate  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  render  the  radical  reform  which  he 
is  attempting  practically  impossible  from  within;  while  the 
general  indifference  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  the  fact  that  the  old  schools  can  successfully  invoke  the 
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machinery  of  Church  and  state  in  their  behalf,  render  a  re¬ 
form  a  most  difficult  task  from  without.  But  Dr.  Reddie, 
himself  a  public-school  and  university  man,  keenly  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  developed  a  plan  and  founded  a  school 
that  for  eleven  years  has  rapidly  gained  strength  and  is 
to-day  exerting  an  influence,  potent  in  England,  and  not  unfelt 
in  Germany  and  France.  The  harmonious  development  of 
the  whole  boy,  says  Dr.  Reddie,  is  the  foundation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  training  is  therefore  (i)  physical  and  manual,  (2) 
artistic  and  imaginative,  (3)  literary  and  intellectual,  and  (4) 
moral  and  religious.  While  the  statement  of  the  formal  aim 
of  the  school  differs  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  the  English 
school,  it  is  the  method  of  realization  which  renders  this  school 
reformatory  and  unique  in  English  education.  The  school 
is  located  on  a  beautiful  old  English  country  estate  covering 
133  acres.  The  farm  and  the  country,  therefore,  furnish  the 
resourceful  background  of  practically  all  of  the  physical  and 
much  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  boys,  as  the  social 
organization  of  the  school,  housed  in  a  fine  old  Elizabethan- 
Victorian  mansion,  is  the  background  of  the  moral  and  civic 
life.  The  games  of  cricket  and  football  upon  which  the  old 
schools  mainly  depend  for  physical  training  are  almost  as 
aristocratic  in  their  effects  as  the  classical  course  itself.  But 
the  Abbotsholme  farm,  stretching  from  the  top  of  Toboggan 
Hill  down  the  long  slope  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Dove,  a  mile 
away,  offers  such  infinite  diversity  to  physical  effort  that  the 
national  games  have  become  secondary  and  incidental.  Here 
are  fields  to  be  planted  and  cared  for,  livestock  to  be  looked 
after,  and  barns  and  stables  to  be  built.  Meadows  are  to  be 
harvested.  A  fine  old  garden  with  its  vegetables  and  vines 
requires  constant  attention  that  the  table  may  be  supplied. 
Beehives  there  are  whose  busy  inmates  must  be  watched  and 
studied,  if  their  labor  is  not  to  be  in  vain.  A  wooded  ravine 
or  dingle,  with  stream  and  grassy  banks,  lends  itself  to  pictur¬ 
esque  landscape  effects.  The  slowly  flowing  river,  with  its 
deep  swimming  pools,  its  boating  course,  its  boat-houses  and 
boats  built  by  the  boys,  the  skating  pond  constructed  with  great 
care  and  labor,  all  make  one  long  for  his  boyhood  again. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  are  held  responsible 
for  all  the  work  which  such  an  estate  requires.  In  fact,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  has  been  leased  to  a  farmer  with  the  restric¬ 
tion  that  the  boys  shall  have  access  to  it  all.  A  limited  number 
of  helpers  are  employed,  who  do  the  heaviest  and  roughest 
part  of  the  work;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  boys 
come  mainly  from  the  upper  classes,  who  must  not  only  be 
trained  to  work  with  their  hands,  but  must  be  taught,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  the  need  for  themselves  of  such  work.  But 
the  opportunity  is  constantly  before  them,  and  the  incentive, 
from  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Reddie  and  his  staff  of  instructors,  is 
constantly  growing  within.  The  many  photographs  taken 
within  the  history  of  the  school  of  almost  every  kind  of  farm 
and  garden  labor  being  performed  by  the  boys  with  the  work¬ 
men  show  how  effectively  the  aims  of  the  school  are  being 
realized. 

The  day  at  Abbotsholme  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (i) 
the  morning  devoted  to  class  work  indoors;  (2)  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  physical  and  manual  work  out  of  doors,  and  (3)  the 
evening  to  music,  poetry,  art,  and  social  recreation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  closer  details,  as  the  program  is  similar 
to  those  already  given  in  the  description  of  Dr.  Lietz’s  school. 
“No  prizes  or  marks  are  given.  The  boys  are  made  to  feel 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  every  bit  of  wisely 
planned  and  well-executed  work  must  bring  ultimately  a  good 
result.” 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Abbotsholme  the  staff  of  instructors 
included  a  gentleman.  Dr.  J.  H.  Badley  by  name,  a  university 
graduate  and  former  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools. 
His  aspirations  had  been  to  become  a  head  master,  but  a  year’s 
experience  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  any  effort  that 
might  be  expended  upon  the  public  schools  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
organization  on  the  platform  of  the  new  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion.  After  leaving  Abbotsholme,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  he  founded  the  Bedales  School  at  Hayward  Heath,  near 
Brighton.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  seem  to  have 
been  one  with  Abbotsholme,  until,  about  two  years  ago.  Dr. 
Badley  resolved  to  open  up  his  institution  to  boys  and  gprls  on 
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an  equal  footing.  He  says,  and  rightly,  “  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  boys  to  learn  to  treat  girls  as  comrades;  it  is  greater  for 
them  to  learn  in  their  daily  life  respect  for  women.”  This  is 
a  step  so  decidedly  removed  from  the  traditional  in  Europe 
that  but  few  schoolmen  give  it  either  support  or  sympathy. 
Dr.  Reddie  himself  strongly  questions  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Badley  in  taking  this  step.  But  the  latter,  who  is  ably  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  work  by  his  wife,  finds  after  a  year’s  trial  noth¬ 
ing  to  regret  and  much  to  encourage.  His  estate  in  addition 
to  the  manor  house  used  as  the  schoolhouse  includes  a  fine  old 
farmhouse  with  outbuildings,  and  this  is  given  to  the  girls. 
The  duties  of  the  school  and  home  life  of  the  place  arising 
from  the  care  of  the  estate  are  shared  by  the  boys  and  girls 
alike.  Some  of  these  have  charge  of  the  dairy,  and  all  take 
more  or  less  part  in  all  the  outdoor  work  on  the  farm.  The 
motive  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Badley  is  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
variant  from  games  which  may  be  easily  overdone  in  school, 
and  from  the  head  work  required  in  the  morning;  it  is  healthy 
work  that  has  practical  interest  and  satisfaction  of  its  own; 
and  further  it  is  work  that  seems  to  break  down  conventional 
barriers  and  notions  as  to  what  is  befitting  a  gentleman. 

The  Sunday  program  at  Bedales  presents  an  inteuesting 
series  of  exercises.  An  hour  in  the  forenoon  is  devoted  to 
letter  writing,  after  which  any  who  choose  may  go  to  church, 
but  there  is  no  compulsion  or  influence  brought  to  bear  either 
for  or  against  it.  For  the  evening  service  there  is  some  music 
practice  by  the  orchestra,  which  lasts  till  dinner  time.  After 
this  repast  the  pupils  break  up  into  groups  as  they  please,  and 
spend  the  afternoon  roaming  over  the  farm.  Some  of  the 
pupils  were  found  on  the  athletic  field,  others  went  to  the 
woods,  and  a  small  group  was  found  in  the  wood-working 
shop,  where  one  was  making  a  beehive  and  another  a  picture 
frame.  It  was  a  time  of  absolute  freedom  and  relaxation. 
About  sundown  they  came  wandering  back  again  by  twos  and 
threes  and  in  groups  in  time  for  the  evening  meal,  all  appar¬ 
ently  the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness.  After  supper 
there  was  some  music,  a  short  address  by  one  of  the  masters, 
a  little  time  for  social  relaxation,  then  all  retired.  This  school 
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has  been  removed  during  the  past  summer  to  Petersfield  in 
Hampshire,  where  a  permanent  home  has  been  purchased  and 
new  buildings  have  been  erected. 

It  is  said  that  within  recent  years  no  book  has  appeared  in 
France  that  has  caused  a  greater  sensation  than  that  by  the 
Socialist  leader,  M.  Edmond  Demolins,  entitled  The  Superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  discussions  found  in  that  book  that  the  writer  was  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  a  personal  investigation  of  Dr.  Reddie’s 
school.  As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsholme  he  formed  a 
society  of  French  Socialists  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
school  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  new  education.  The 
society,  with  a  membership  of  fifty-two  and  a  capital  of 
220,000  francs  ($44,000),  has  purchased  about  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  a  beautiful  part  of  Normandy  near  the  village 
of  Vemeuil-sur-Avre,  which  is  situated  about  three  hours  by 
rail  west  of  Paris.  M.  Demolins  himself  is  the  adminis- 
trateur,  and  M.  Bachelet  is  the  director  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  new  school,  which  is  called  L’ficole  des  Roches,  from  a 
rocky  grotto  near  by.  The  success  of  this  undertaking  from 
the  point  of  numbers  was  instantaneous.  The  work  began  in 
a  building  already  on  the  ground,  which  was  enlarged  and 
modified  to  suit  the  demands  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 
But  the  pressure  for  admission  has  so  developed  that  there  are 
now  being  simultaneously  completed  two  other  large  build¬ 
ings,  which  will  treble  the  original  capacity  of  the  school.  It 
is  the  intention  to  limit  the  number  to  four  hundred  boys,  who 
are  to  be  domiciled  in  four  houses  removed  some  distance  from 
each  other.  In  this,  L’fecole  des  Roches  is  distinctly  different 
from  all  the  others  described.  Drs.  Reddie,  Badley,  and  Lietz 
claim  that  the  number  should  never  be  over  one  hundred,  at 
most,  so  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  head  and  of  each 
teacher  may  be  felt  and  the  home-like  influence  be  preserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Demolins  hopes  to  retain  these  advan¬ 
tages,  essentially,  by  providing  separate  houses  of  a  hundred 
boys  each  and  to  gain  in  esprit  de  corps  which  he  thinks  will 
result  from  greater  numbers. 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  tone  of  M.  Demolins’  book. 
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the  school,  in  its  incipiency  at  least,  is  largely  English  in  its 
methods  and  character.  He  secured  first  of  all  two  young 
Englishmen,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Reddie,  and 
both  university  graduates,  one  of  Oxford  and  the  other  of 
Cambridge,  who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  physical 
training  of  the  .school  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  boys.  This 
has  resulted  in  placing  greater  emphasis  uix)n  games  than  upon 
industrial  work.  The  instructors  claim,  however,  that  the 
latter  is  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  mind  of  a  French  boy  of 
the  classes  here  represented  that  the  game  is  the  proper  exer¬ 
cise  for  a  beginning. 

This  school,  like  all  the  others,  makes  a  bid  for  Ix^ys  who 
come  from  the  upper  classes.  Among  the  number  was  the  son 
of  the  governor  of  one  of  the  African  colonies,  who  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  take  his  first  real  lessons  in  social  equality. 
As  a  requisite  for  admission  to  the  schools  the  boys  are  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  for  a  period  varying  from  three  months  to  a 
year  in  England,  that  they  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
English  life  by  actual  contact  and  also  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  English  language. 

Of  course,  in  all  the  life  of  the  place  there  is  an  unceasing 
effort  to  breathe  into  it  the  spirit  of  democracy.  In  the  work 
and  play,  in  the  recitation  room,  the  gymnasium,  the  shop,  and 
the  field  the  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  the  environment  and 
life  of  the  boys  to  its  lowest  terms.  They  are  given  condi¬ 
tions  from  which  they  are  expected  to  reason  and  to  work 
rather  than  rules  that  are  to  be  committed.  They  are  given 
work  to  do,  rather  than  words  to  learn,  and  in  France,  as  else¬ 
where,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  such  treatment.  The  principle  of 
self-government  is  introduecd  from  the  first  and  it  is  applied 
as  a  Frenchman  understands  it.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
school  is  under  the  care  of  five  captains  selected  from  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  their  business  to  look  after  all  details  of 
government. 

In  L’ficole  des  Roches  there  seems  to  be  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  religious  ceremony,  as  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
Catholic  Church  were  much  in  evidence.  One  of  the  young 
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Englishmen  said  that  some  of  the  boys  had  seriously  discussed 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  should  say  their  prayers  be¬ 
fore  or  after  undressing  for  the  night.  The  daily  routine, 
however,  with  its  alternations  of  study,  work,  and  play,  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  in  the  other  schools. 

The  four  institutions  described  compose  a  group  of  closely 
related  schools  almost  identical  in  their  aims  and  with  much 
similarity  in  their  methods.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Badley  and  Dr.  Lietz  were  at  one  time  professors  in 
Dr.  Reddie’s  school,  and  that  M.  Demolins  has  been  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  student  of  the  work  at  Abbotsholme.  Each  school, 
however,  possesses  an  individuality  of  its  own  and  no  one  can 
be  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  others.  It  is  more  just  to  say  that 
they  are  all  strongly  marked  by  a  community  of  spirit. 

Before  leaving  this  class  of  schools  there  are  two  others  that 
deserve  especial  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebelhaus  in  Berlin,  and  the  other  a  small  home  school  for 
girls  conducted  by  Frau  Dr.  Petersen  at  Grosse  Lichterfeld,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin.  The  work  of  the  former  was  begfun  by 
Frau  Schrader,  a  niece  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  She  spent  much 
of  her  life  as  an  associate  of  Froebel  himself,  and  one 
gathers  a  fair  idea  of  the  power  of  that  great  teacher  by  read¬ 
ing  in  a  sketch  of  her  life  the  enthusiastic  account  which  Frau 
Schrader  gives  of  her  work.  The  growth  of  the  Pestalozzi- 
Froebelhaus  has  been  slo-w  and  beset  by  many  difficulties,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  of  a  financial  character.  But  within 
a  few  years,  thru  private  munificence,  a  fine  building  has  been 
erected  on  a  spacious  and  Ijeautiful  plot  of  ground.  Frau 
Richter,  the  present  principal,  is  a  fine  type  of  German  woman, 
and  the  school  is  a  model  in  spirit  and  organization  well 
worthy  of  careful  study.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  creche, 
a  kindergarten,  and  a  training  school  for  young  women  who 
w  ish  to  become  kindergartners.  In  the  afternoons  older  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  public  schools  are  permitted  to  attend,  and  they 
are  assigned  work  in  manual  training  and  housework,  and 
they  receive  help,  also,  on  their  regular  lessons  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

The  institution  is  organized  as  a  home  in  the  best  sense  of 
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the  word.  It  is  rarely  that  one  is  able  to  find  a  school  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  plan  which  is  so  free  from  disorder  and  at  the 
same  time  equally  free  from  restraint.  The  care  Of  the  house 
and  the  preparation  of  the  meals,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal 
of  play  and  physical  exercise,  seem  to  make  up  the  routine  of 
the  day.  The  children  are  divided  into  groups,  each  having  a 
particular  set  of  household  duties  to  perform  at  a  given  time. 
The  groups  alternate  in  their  duties  week  by  week.  At  ii 
o’clock  they  have  a  meal  consisting  of  brown  bread  and  butter, 
which  they  eat  from  a  small  board  placed  on  top  of  the  desk. 
It  is  part  of  their  duties  to  keep  this  board  scoured  bright  and 
clean.  It  was  amusing  and  interesting  to  see  the  system  that 
one  group  composed  of  five  or  six  children  observed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  supper.  Three  or  four  of  them  were  engaged  in  washing 
potatoes,  and  each  child  had  a  pan  of  water.  The  potatoes 
were  rinsed  in  the  first,  then  passed  to  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  after  passing  thru  the  last  water  they  were  bright  and 
clean  and  ready  for  the  pot.  While  this  was  going  on  other 
children  were  engaged  in  cutting  the  bread  and  spreading  it 
with  butter.  Another  child  was  attending  to  a  vessel  of  milk 
that  was  heating  on  the  stove.  This  division  of  lalx)r,  con¬ 
taining  in  itself  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  children,  enabled  them 
to  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well.  About  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  the  children  have  a  period  devoted  entirely  to  rest. 
They  are  taken  to  the  gymnasium,  mats  are  drawn  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  they  are  required  to  lie  down  and 
remain  perfectly  still  for  half  an  hour.  Some  of  them  sleep 
and  others  do  not,  but  all  are  quiet. 

The  home  life  of  the  young  women  who  are  here  in  training 
is  carefully  planned  down  to  the  minutest  details.  The  dor¬ 
mitory  is  a  model  of  neatness.  The  arrangements  for  the 
clothing  to  be  worn  daily  and  also  those  for  special  occasions 
are  very  complete.  Each  one  has  a  room  to  herself,  and  each 
has  entire  control  over  her  own  personal  effects,  but  these  are 
required  to  be  kept  in  perfect  order.  A  young  woman  from 
Chicago,  taking  the  work  in  this  school,  was  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  value  of  this  training  in  home  duties.  She  contrasted  it 
strongly,  in  this  respect,  with  the  training,  or  lack  of  it,  which 
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she  had  received  in  the  schools  of  her  own  country.  The 
grounds  around  the  building  include  a  small  thickly  wooded 
area  that  forms  an  ideal  playground  for  the  children.  Here 
are  cages  and  outhouses  that  contain  a  variety  of  animals  that 
are  looked  after  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  formal  kindergarten  instruction  may  not  l)e  above  the 
average  of  that  found  in  other  schools  of  the  kind,  but  in  the 
general  organization  of  the  place  as  a  home  it  seems  to  play 
rather  an  inconspicuous  part.  One  is  at  once  most  strongly 
impressed  with  the  naturalness  of  the  life  in  the  place  with  the 
well-wrought-out  system  which  enables  each  one,  whether 
young  or  old,  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
Within  its  range  of  work  this  school  is  admirable.  It  is  a  fact, 
however, — which  the  friends  of  the  school  deplore, — that  when 
the  children  leave  and  enter  the  ordinary  schools  of  Berlin  the 
work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun. 
Frau  Richter  says  that  the  children  are  then  made  to  become 
a  part  of  a  great  machine,  and  in  a  few  years,  apparently,  all 
trace  of  the  work  in  her  home  has  been  effaced. 

The  small  school  of  Frau  Petersen  originated  in  her  at¬ 
tempts  to  educate  her  own  daughter  without  sending  her  to 
the  ordinary  schools  in  Berlin.  She  found,  however,  that  this 
was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  child  from 
others  of  her  own  age.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  she  invited 
two  other  girls  to  live  in  her  home  and  to  receive  instruction 
free  of  charge.  To  increase  the  interest  in  the  place  Frau 
Petersen  has  adopted  a  little  child  two  years  old,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  home.  It 
hardly  needs  saying  that  she  has  found  it  necessary  to  give  up 
almost  all  of  her  social  and  other  outside  interests  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  her  household. 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children.  Every  morning  on  rising  they  receive  a  cold  sponge 
bath  and  a  rub  with  rough  towels.  Their  dress  consists  of 
cotton  underwear  next  to  the  body  and  a  flannel  gymnasium 
suit  outside.  On  the  feet  are  worn  low  shoes  or  sandals  and 
low  stockings,  which  leave  exposed  some  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  legs  below  the  knees.  The  yard  .is  supplied  with  several 
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pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  the  girls  exercise  daily  upon 
these  for  a  half-hour  at  a  time. 

During  the  forenoon  several  hours  are  given  to  the  ordinary 
book  work  of  the  school,  including  history,  language,  mathe¬ 
matics,  reading,  writing,  and  other  subjects.  The  children 
had  been  assigned  a  small  room  in  the  basement,  and  they 
were  fitting  it  up  as  a  breakfast  room.  The  walls  were  taste¬ 
fully  colored  and  decorated  with  a  number  of  German  mottoes, 
and  they  had  made  a  great  number  of  designs  for  the  further 
decoration  of  this  apartment.  Many  drawings  had  already 
been  made  from  which  they  were  to  choose  the  designs  for  the 
paneled  wainscoting. 

At  the  luncheon,  at  12.30,  the  girls  rendered  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  was  given,  setting  the  table  and  afterwards  waiting 
upon  it.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  they  shook  hands  and 
courtesied  to  each  one  of  the  visitors,  and  in  addition  kissed 
the  hand  of  Frau  Petersen.  Herr  Petersen  is  a  teacher  of 
music  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  evening  they  dance  and  entertain 
themselves  with  music.  At  8.30  p.  M.  they  take  another  bath 
in  tepid  water  and  then  retire  for  the  night. 

Of  course  the  limited  number  makes  it  possible  for  a 
thoughtful  woman  like  Frau  Petersen  to  render  the  home  life 
of  these  children  almost  ideal.  The  foundation  of  it  all  is  the 
perfect  health  which  she  is  able  to  secure  for  them,  and  the 
cap-stone  lies  in  the  performance  of  duties  that  really  appeal 
to  the  children  themselves. 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  reduce  our  schools  to  groups  of 
three  or  ten  or  a  dozen  children,  but  it  is  worth  something  now 
and  then  to  study  an  institution  of  this  kind,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  find  out  the  enormous  loss  that  we  suffer  in  herd¬ 
ing  the  children  together  in  large  numbers  according  to  the 
present  custom. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman 

Chicago  Institute, 

Chicago,  III. 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  ‘ 

Those  of  us  of  the  South  who  have  elected  to  abide  by  the 
South  must,  for  that  reason  if  no  other,  take  a  proper  and 
natural  interest  in  any  specific  class  of  its  people  which  numbers 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  its  population.  It  matters  not  how 
insignificant  this  people  may  be  when  measured  by  economic 
standards,  nor  how  humble  they  may  be  socially,  nor  how  im¬ 
potent  politically;  so  long  as  they  constitute  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  population  they  are  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  seri¬ 
ous  account  whenever  we  think  of  the  South  and  its  future. 
If  this  forty-per  cent.,  the  negro  race,  improve,  the  South  to 
that  extent  will  improve;  if  it  go  backward,  it  will  either  carry 
the  South  with  it  or,  failing  in  this,  it  will  demand  as  the  price 
of  progress  an  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
which  no  people  can  endure. 

All  general  questions  of  humanitarian  interest  aside,  what  is 
the  present  outlook  for  the  negro,  and  therefore  for  the  South  ? 
I  say  general  questions  of  humanitarian  interest  aside,  because 
he  who  approaches  this  great  problem  in  the  spirit  of  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  has  no  place  in  the  councils  of  the  South,  be  he  for  the 
negro  or  for  the  white.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but 
of  interest — acute,  present  interest.  The  question  is  one  land 
for  two  peoples,  and  these  the  most  divergent.  This  one  land 
— who  can  best  rule  and  administer  it  with  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,  the  white  man  or  the  black?  This  is  the 
Southern  problem,  the  race  problem,  the  negro  problem;  but 
the  education  of  the  negro  is  its  most  important  factor.  We 
of  the  South  are  to  educate  him.  Shall  we  prepare  him  to  be 
a  political  antagonist?  Shall  we  make  of  him  an  economic 
antagonist,  or  can  we  prex  ent  him  from  becoming  either  and 
yet  have  the  South  as  a  whole  improve?  That  is  the  question. 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  December  28,  igoo. 
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I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  mention  political  antagonism,  but 
the  case  cannot  be  fairly  presented  without  it.  The  political 
antagonism  between  the  Southern  white  and  black  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  fact  that  since  his  enfranchisement  the  negro  has, 
as  a  race,  voted  solidly  against  the  measures,  local  or  general, 
advocated  by  the  white  people  of  the  South.  This  is  a 
peculiar  fact,  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  is  a  personal 
friendship  between  every  black  and  the  whites  he  knows. 
This  antagonism,  therefore,  is  not  personal,  but  racial 

This  was  not  always  so,  for  there  are  hundreds  here  who  re¬ 
member  the  old  slave  days,  the  manifest  affection  of  the  negro 
for  and  his  pride  in  the  old  master,  the  mistress,  the  young 
master,  and  all.  They  remember  the  days  of  war  and  how  he 
stood  fast  while  our  enemies  besought  him  to  rise  and  do 
murder,  or  worse.  After  the  war,  we  all  remember  how  short 
was  the  first  racial  flight  of  freedom;  how  like  birds,  startled 
but  not  affrighted,  they  circled  but  to  return.  It  was  not 
then.  No,  the  antagonism  between  the  Southern  whites  and 
blacks  has  come  since  the  war,  and  it  is  now  reciprocal.  It  is 
now  race  against  race.  What  has  caused  it?  This  question, 
daily  asked,  is  hard  to  answer,  because  no  one  cause  is  respon¬ 
sible.  There  are  two  great  causes,  the  one  political,  the  other 
economic. 

As  to  the  political  cause.  For  over  a  century  preceding  the 
war  between  the  States  slave-holders  dominated  this  Union. 
They  gave  it  its  flag  and  thirty-four  out  of  forty-four  stars  on 
its  field.  They  gave  this  republic  every  general  that  carried 
this  South-made  flag  to  victory  against  America’s  foes — 
Washington,  Jackson,  and  Scott.  They  gave  to  America 
every  creed  and  p)olicy  which  we  even  now  invoke  as  funda¬ 
mental.  Liberty  and  freedom — ^Jefferson;  the  Constitution 
and  its  father — Madison;  no  foreign  entanglements — Wash¬ 
ington;  America  for  the  Americans — the  Monroe  doctrine — 
Monroe;  Southerners  all.  They  gave  her  everything  of  which 
she  can  well  be  proud  and  nothing  of  which  she  need  be 
ashamed. 

But  the  war  brought  a  change.  With  army  gone,  people, 
land,  and  credit  exhausted,  the  South  stood  as  “  on  her  sheep- 
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i  skin,”  expectant.  What  did  her  people  expect?  They  ex- 

f  pected  to  see  a  new  symbol  added  to  the  flag  of  their  fathers; 

!  a  steel-blue  bar  across  stars,  field,  and  stripes,  and  riveted  at 

11  every  joint:  this  would  have  been  truly  fitting.  They  ex- 

1  pected,  moreover,  to  see  a  new  amendment  added  to  the  Con- 

Istitution  which  would  declare  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty 
forever  dead.  They  saw  neither.  The  flag  still  waves  as 
before,  the  unchanged  blazon  of  their  fathers’  deeds;  and  as 
far  as  statute  is  concerned,  the  Union  is  still  on  the  basis  of 
'  the  Xth  Amendment  or  the  “  secession  of  1787.”  What  they 
did  see  were  the  Xlllth,  XIVth,  and  XVth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  The  purposes  of  these  were  quite  distinct.  The  first 
|;  (Xlllth)  gave  to  the  negro  freedom,  while  the  last  two 
1  (XIVth  and  XVth)  gave  citizenship  and  its  attributes.  The 

I  first,  intended  by  the  donors  as  a  recompense  to  the  negro  for 
years  of  servitude,  has  become  a  threatening  source  of  racial 
decay  thru  an  economic  revolution  now  just  becoming  evident, 
m;  The  second,  having  as  its  purpose  the  social  annihilation  of 
m  the  South,  has  failed;  its  immediate  result  was  the  production 
*  of  race  hatred,  and  it  is  now  becoming  a  source  of  peril  to  our 
I  public  policy.  The  attempted  degradation  of  a  proud  people  . 

(was  simply  a  sectional  crime;  but  a  brake  on  the  wheel  of 
national  expansion  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  evil  still,  and  this 
the  XVth  Amendment  has  put.  Two  more  Southern  stars, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  then  we  stop. 

We  dare  not  give  statehood  to  even  the  islands  already 
j  under  the  flag,  with  their  Spanish-American,  Chinese,  Ma- 
1  layan,  and  Polynesian  population.  A  government  of  the 
"  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  cannot  exist  with  the 

franchise  for  such  as  these.  We  must,  as  a  nation,  now  con- 
g  fess  that  only  intelligence  can  rule,  for  we  know  the  political 
™  stability  of  the  Spanish-American  and  his  “  republics,”  we 
know  China  and  the  Philippines,  and  Wilcox  is  with  us !  No, 
the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  Southern  representation  will  never 
pass,  and  negro  disfranchisement  is  to  stand.  America  now 
g  sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  for  she  faces  a  golden  oppor- 
E  tunity  with  hands  tied. 
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The  XIVth  and  XVth  Amendments  have  been  failures. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Xlllth,  which  opened  the  economic  problem. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  the  people  of  the  North  why 
the  non-slave-holding  class  at  the  South  fought  so  ardently 
during  the  war.  No  explanation  seems  to  solve  the  mystery 
for  them.  Let  me  first  note  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
(now  West  Virginia),  where  the  negro  was  unknown,  the 
poor  whites  did  not  fight,  or  else  fought  on  the  Federal  side. 
Let  me  also  recall  that  the  enormous  emigration  that  took 
place  from  the  South  was  chiefly  a  labor  emigration,  and  even 
the  wealthy  when  threatened  with  poverty  fled  from  the  South. 
These  things  were  because  every  workingman  who  knew  the 
negro  looked  with  a  holy  fear  upon  the  day  of  his  emancipa¬ 
tion.  With  the  well-fed  chattel,  the  expensive  slave,  he  could 
compete;  but  with  the  starving  negro  of  freedom  he  had  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance.  In  the  fated  language  of  Professor  Ross, 
late  of  Stanford  University,  speaking  of  the  Chinaman,  the 
white  man  can  “  outdo  ”  the  barbarian,  but  the  latter  can 
"  underlive  ”  him;  and  there’s  the  rub. 

The  laboring  man,  who  alone  knows  what  it  means  to  have 
to  underlive  his  fellow,  will  always  hate  the  negro  on  contact. 
There  are  to-day  thousands  of  negroes  in  the  South  living  on 
a  ration  that  costs  6.5  cents  a  day,  or  less  than  two  dollars  per 
month,  while,  if  pressed,  they  can  live  on  the  half  of  it 
Imagine  the  fate  of  the  white  man  who  has  to  compete  with 
such  labor! 

Lured  by  higher  wages,  many  negroes  are  now  making  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  North,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  As  a  rule  they  are  the  best-trained  workers  of  their 
race  in  the  South,  and  hence  the  highest  livers,  but  they  under¬ 
live  all  competition  so  easily  and  cut  wages  with  such  profit  to 
themselves  that  the  hatred  of  the  negro,  always  felt  by  the 
white  workers  of  the  South,  is  beginning  to  be  felt  at  the 
North;  and  this  is  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  late  race 
riots  there.  Wherever  the  negro  goes  disenchantment  fol¬ 
lows.  The  old  slave-owner,  his  natural  friend,  is  now,  as  we 
have  seen,  against  him  as  a  political  foe,  and  the  poor  whites 
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of  the  South  still  hate  him  as  an  economic  enemy,  while  the 
laboring  men  everywhere  now  recognize  that  the  “  deification 
of  the  darkey  ”  was  for  them  a  mistake. 

There  is  one  other  class  in  the  South,  fortunately  a  small 
one.  I  refer  to  the  men  of  wealth  or  education  whom  the  war 
and  its  consequent  social  chaos  brought  down  to  poverty  and 
personal  manual  competition  with  negro  labor.  Thirty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  has  broken  and  soured  them,  till  any  “  ism,” 
from  populism  to  nihilism,  finds  fertile  soil.  They  have  not 
risen,  they  have  done  well  even  to  ”  mark  time  ”  in  the  ranks; 
but  thru  the  public  schools  their  children  are  rising,  and  they 
are  the  hope  of  the  South  and  nation.  A  distinct  genera¬ 
tion  is  coming  with  an  hereditary  intelligence  sharpened  by 
adversity,  but  with  their  very  mother’s  milk  they  have  drawn 
in  a  hatred  of  the  negro  race  that  is  a  hate  infernal. 

I  have  here  briefly  presented  the  facts  leading  up  to  present 
conditions.  Some  of  these  will  change  and  some  will  not,  and 
the  last  to  go  will  be  the  bitter  economic  antagonism  of  the 
white  Southern  laborer.  When  you  leave  this  out  you  are 
leaving  the  Southern  problem.  If  the  political  question  is  not 
re-opened  the  antagonism  of  the  dominant  class  will  be  at  once 
withdrawn.  This  class  has  never  been  and  will  never  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  negro  competition,  and  if  the  XVth  Amendment 
is  nullified  as  at  present,  or,  better  still,  repealed,  they  will 
have  nothing  more  to  ask.  Their  antagonism  will  die  with 
politics;  the  laboring  antagonism  dies  only  with  the  man. 
We  might  as  well  be  frank.  These  conditions  exist  and  they 
seriously  complicate  the  case  as  presented  by  the  negro  him¬ 
self,  which  is  about  as  follows : 

Having  received  from  the  South,  American  residence,  the 
English  tongue,  the  opportunities  of  the  Christian  religion,  a 
sound  body,  and  thoro  training  in  agriculture  and  all  the 
domestic  arts,  he,  after  two  centuries,  received  from  the  North, 
freedom,  citizenship,  and  the  ballot.  In  the  next  generation 
he  received  from  the  two  sections  two  hundred  millions  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  he  still  stands  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  the  South, 
now  a  criminal  beggar.  What  are  we  to  do  with  him? 

As  he  has  grown  in  criminality  and  physical  depravity  since 
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receiving  what  he  has  of  education,  that  kind  of  education  is 
surely  a  failure.  Moreover,  he  has  used  this  education,  given 
in  compassion  as  an  arm  of  defense,  as  a  weapon  of  political 
ofifense  gainst  those  who  gave  it.  Under  the  circumstances 
there  is  a  natural  and  growing  sentiment  in  the  South  de¬ 
manding  that  we  give  him  only  the  pittance  that  he  himself 
produces  as  a  taxpayer,  and  then  let  him  shift  for  himself. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  as  economically  unwise  and  as  unworthy  of  the 
South.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  withdrawing  our  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  church  because  its  Sunday  School  class  had 
missed  its  lesson.  It  would  be  better  to  double  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  get  better  teachers.  No!  We  should  not  and  we 
will  not  withdraw  from  the  negro  the  one  and  only  hope  of 
his  race — the  white  man’s  support.  Noblesse  oblige. 

So  far  we  have  been  consistent.  Of  all  the  sections,  the 
South  now  alone  presents  in  her  history  that  rare  virtue.  In 
all  the  years  of  her  domination,  from  Roanoke  Island  to  Appo¬ 
mattox,  she  claimed  just  what  she  claims  now,  namely,  that 
American  citizenship  was  a  privilege  of  the  highest  kind, 
reserved  for  the  highest  type,  and  that  degraded  and  bar¬ 
barous  races,  specifically  marked  by  nature  as  inferior, 
were  unfit  for  its  functions.  She  set  the  white  man  up 
as  the  guardian  and  the  example  for  the  savage.  The  North 
claimed  that  the  Union  was  an  asylum  for  all,  and  that 
citizenship  was  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  Her  sincerity  has  ever  l^een  open  to  doubt — shall 
we  let  ours  be  so  likewise?  It  will  be  if,  claiming  that  the 
Southern  slave-owner  was  the  only  sincere  friend  of  the  negro, 
we  let  him  revert  to  savagery  under  our  very  eyes.  We  can¬ 
not  lay  down  the  white  man’s  burden  yet. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  hope  of  the  negro  is  industrial 
education.  It  is  hailed  as  a  discovery,  and  it  is  shrewdly 
claimed  that  this  education  will  check  political  antagonism. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Any  education  will  be  used  by  the  negro 
politically,  for  politics,  once  successful,  is  now  an  instinctive 
form  of  warfare.  The  question  then,  plainly  put,  is  simply 
this :  Shall  we,  having  by  great  effort  gotten  rid  of  the  negro 
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as  a  political  menace,  deliberately  proceed  to  equip  the  negro 
of  the  future  as  an  economic  menace?  Shall  we,  knowing 
his  primitive  racial  needs,  arm  him  and  pit  him  against  the 
poor  white  of  the  South?  Shall  the  educated  class  of  the 
South  to  whom  the  lower  classes,  both  white  and  black,  look 
for  guidance,  indorse  a  policy  which  will  certainly  promote 
racial  warfare? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  ignore  racial  hatred  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  with  a  policeman  at  every  comer  and  politics  behind 
every  policeman,  but  do  it  long  enough  even  there,  and  a  time 
will  come  when  there  will  not  be  policemen  enough.  To-day 
if  the  hand  of  official  “  protection  ”  were  withdrawn,  the 
negroes  of  these  cities  would  have  short  shrift.  Labor  fears 
and  hence  hates  the  man  who  can  underlive  a  church  mouse, 
be  he  Chinaman,  negro,  or  Malay.  Shall  we  see  a  negro  and 
Malay  exclusion  act?  In  the  South  policemen  do  not  patrol 
the  fields,  and  race  hatred  must  be  kept  down  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  black.  Read  any  account  of  a  Southern  race  riot 
and  see  who  usually  furnishes  the  funerals.  Almost  always 
the  black. 

There  was  never  before  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people 
more  law-abiding,  patient,  or  long-suffering  in  the  face  of 
great  temptation  than  our  white  yeomanry  of  the  South.  Liv¬ 
ing  beside  an  alien  race  which  they  know  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  poverty,  which  they  recognize  as  having  cor¬ 
rupted  their  manners,  their  morals,  and  their  speech,  and  which 
above  any  other  race  degrades  labor,  they  spare  him.  If  you 
have  race  riots  on  tap  at  the  North  from  a  beginning  labor 
competition,  what  would  happen  were  that  mongrel  city  brood 
exposed  to  the  temptations  daily  long  present  at  the  South? 
Our  people  have  been  brought  down,  but  they  still  have  the 
Saxon  virtue  of  the  courage  that  dares  refrain.  Do  not  press 
them. 

To  see  how  best  to  educate  our  two  races  at  the  South,  let  us 
look  into  the  recent  progress  of  this  section  and  see  what  it 
shows.  In  1895  there  were  about  two  and  a  half  million 
spindles  in  the  South,  at  the  close  of  1899  five  million  spindles, 
to-day  over  six  million.  What  part  has  the  negro  labor  played 
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in  this  extension  and  what  part  the  white?  In  furnishing  the 
raw  material,  the  cotton,  he  plays  the  old  slave-day  part,  but  in 
the  function  of  the  new  South,  in  manufacture,  he  has  no  part. 
It  may  be  asked  has  he  had  the  chance?  Yes,  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  he  has  been  tried  in  the  cloth¬ 
ing  factory  and  in  the  cotton  mill,  and  he  has  failed  in  each 
case.  The  reason  of  his  failure  was  the  absolute  lack  of  moral 
responsibility.  While  perhaps  capable  enough,  an  excursion, 
a  circus,  or  a  revival  always  had  claims  upon  him  in  excess  of 
his  obligations  as  an  employee.  You  may  make  him  a  perfect 
physical  imitation  of  the  workman,  but  morally  he  is  the 
negro  still. 

We  have  just  seen  the  first  great  labor  strike  in  the  South; 
for  months  four  thousand  white  mill-hands  stood  out  against 
their  employers.  These  mills  could  have  been  filled  at  any 
time  with  cheaper  negro  labor,  but  it  was  not  done.  When 
the  cold  practical  logic  of  economy  turns  down  an  opportunity 
like  this,  there  is  a  reason.  The  reason  was  the  absolute  mer¬ 
cantile  distrust  of  the  moral  stamina  of  the  present  black. 

While  the  negro  came  out  of  slavery  illiterate,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  trades  and  the  mechanic  arts;  he  was  the  smith, 
the  carpenter,  the  shoemaker,  the  tanner,  of  the  plantations  of 
the  South.  Trained  to  labor  as  few  white  men  were,  and  with 
labor  ever  in  demand,  he  is  still  the  laborer  and  the  common 
mechanic,  rarely  the  skilled  artisan.  He  has  not  kept  pace 
with  his  opportunities.  All  this  is  suggestive,  and  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  it  would  be  folly  for  any  State  to  enter 
upon  the  industrial  training  of  its  deficient  race  while  the 
laboring  class  of  its  higher  race  is  equal  to  any  training  and 
any  effort.  We  cannot  equip  both,  and  to  equip  the  negro  to 
the  neglect  of  the  poor  white  would  be  a  grave  political  error 
and  an  economic  absurdity. 

The  average  negro  is  so  light-hearted,  so  gay,  and  so  free 
from  care,  that  he  gives  a  pleasant  impression,  but  in  all  his 
actions  he  shows  the  mimic.  He  provokes  an  involuntary 
smile,  and  we  ignore  the  lack  of  the  genuine  article.  These 
characteristics  are  generic  and,  in  varying  degrees,  they  make 
up  our  idea  of  the  negro  to  the  extent  that  we  habitually  dis- 
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count  his  faults,  vices,  and  defects.  In  fact,  we  set  for  this 
race  a  different  standard  from  our  own.  The  result  is  that 
any  old  suit  makes  of  a  negro  a  “  dude,”  reasonably  fluent 
speech  makes  him  seem  the  “  orator,”  while  a  fair  address  and 
intelligence  so  dumfound  us  that  such  a  negro  “  shines  as  a 
one-eyed  man  amongst  the  totally  blind.”  He  is  never  what 
he  seems.  What  we  call  a  “  good  ”  man-servant  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  an  absolute  liar,  something  of  a  thief,  and  quite 
a  rascal.  A  “  good  ”  nurse  or  cook  may  be  anything,  pro¬ 
vided  she  can  nurse  and  cook.  We  pay  no  more  attention,  as 
a  rule,  to  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen  than  to  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  the  kitchen  and  our  children  suffer.  We 
pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure  on  the  literary  heathen  of 
China,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  greater  need  of  missionaries 
at  home.  What  the  negro  needs  as  a  race  is  moral  training, 
some  “  thou  shalt  not,”  something  to  form  character.  When 
we  have  given  him  a  morality  which  will  save  him  from  de¬ 
generacy,  and  the  hand  training  which  will  make  him  an  even 
respectable  servant  or  laborer,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
think  of  the  technique  of  the  higher  industries. 

The  public-school  training  of  this  people  should  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  Sunday-school  training;  a  moral  training,  given  by 
those  to  whom  morals  mean  more  than  words.  This  training 
the  whites  must  give  financially  and,  in  large  measure,  person¬ 
ally;  for  there  are  not. enough  properly  qualified  teachers  of 
the  negro  race  to  do  this  work.  In  the  midst  of  peace  and 
opportunity  we  now  see  daily  from  this  race  spontaneous  evi¬ 
dences  of  reversion  to  savagery  which  make  us  utterly  dis¬ 
trust  the  influence  and  the  capacity  of  those  thus  far  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  training.  It  seems  as  if  every  paper  adds 
something  new  to  the  catalogue  of  negro  crime. 

Their  moral  training  should  be  supplemented  by  the  three 
R’s  and  such  simple  training  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
arts  as  all  will  need.  The  negro  race  is  essentially  a  race  of 
peasant  farmers  and  laborers,  and  their  education  should  first 
be  directed  to  improving  them  as  such. 

It  is  claimed  that  since  education  has  raised  up  for  this 
people  its  own  leaders,  the  problem  is  solved.  Far  from  it. 
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An  education  that  makes  leaders  at  the  expense  of  the  led  is  a 
failure.  Every  negro  doctor,  negro  lawyer,  negro  teacher,  or 
other  “  leader  ”  in  excess  of  the  immediate  needs  of  his  own 
people  is  an  anti-social  product,  a  social  menace.  Neither  in 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  nor  the  West  can  such  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  make  a  living  at  his  calling  thru  white  patron¬ 
age;  and  to  give  him  the  ambition  and  the  capacity,  and  then 
to  blast  his  opportunity  thru  caste  prejudice  and  racial  instinct 
is  to  commit  a  crime  against  nature.  Nature  made  the  white 
man  and  the  black;  it  made  the  natural  and  unalterable  preju¬ 
dice  between  the  two  races,  and  hence  the  crime  lies  at  the 
door  of  him  who  knowingly  attempts  the  impossible.  In  equal 
measure  what  is  true  of  the  professional  man  is  true  of  every 
trade  and  calling  in  which  the  negro’s  natural  qualifications 
are  not  first  considered.  As  a  source  of  cheap  labor  for  a 
warm  climate  he  is  beyond  competition;  everywhere  else  he  is 
a  fore-ordained  failure,  and  as  he  knows  this  he  despises  his 
own  color.  When  a  race  is  in  such  a  condition  that  every 
paper  issued  by  its  educated  class  carries  advertisements  of 
nostrums  openly  claiming  to  produce  such  changes  in  hair  and 
skin  as  will  make  the  black  man  less  a  black,  what  are  we  to 
think?  When  its  reading,  and  hence  its  higher,  class  give 
such  patronage  as  to  maintain  these  advertisements  in  their 
papers  year  after  year,  what  would  you  give  for  the  influence 
on  them  of  any  “  leader  ”  whose  skin  and  hair  bore,  in  how¬ 
ever  slight  a  degree,  the  same  racial  stain?  The  very  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  negro  problem  is  a  part  of  the  white  man’s  burden. 

But  it  is  asked  how  are  we  to  continue  to  educate  the  negro 
at  all  and  avoid  future  political  trouble.  In  answer  I  say: 
Base  his  franchise  upon  a  property  qualification,  and  give  him 
for  once  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  work.  He  has  never  been 
offered  an  attainable  ideal  before.  To-day  the  partly  educated 
black,  jail-bird  or  preacher,  looks  with  contempt  upon  the 
negro  whose  only  forte  is  honest  work  and  accumulation.  Let 
us  change  this  and  make  the  tax-payer  and  not  the  politician 
the  racial  ideal.  The  temptation  to  spend  is  inherent  in  the 
human  race;  to  learn  to  save  is  to  cultivate  man’s  highest 
power,  the  power  of  inhibition.  When  a  man  can  hear  and 
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obey  any  “  Thou  shalt  not,”  monetary  or  moral,  he  is  im¬ 
proved  as  a  citizen.  The  Jew  has  had  this  mandate  longer 
than  any  other  race,  and  he  is  the  greatest  of  all  accumulators, 
and  the  least  criminal  of  races.  The  negro  is  the  most  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  he  needs  the  mandate. 

One  truth  about  the  trouble  with  our  negro  ballot  in  the  past 
is  instructive. 

The  poor  white  in  competition  with  negro  labor  has  had  to 
work  his  children  to  live.  The  negro,  easily  underliving  him, 
was  able  to  use  this  same  white  man’s  taxes  in  the  public 
school,  and  hence  has  given  his  children  the  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  now  necessary  to  vote.  This  is  fast  making  a  reading, 
voting,  pauper  class  of  blacks  and  an  illiterate,  working,  tax- 
paying  class  of  whites.  Which  of  these  classes  has  most 
interest  in  the  State  and  most  right  to  be  heard  ?  This  politi¬ 
cal  paradox  must  be  changed,  so  changed  that  it  will  still  allow 
us  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  negro.  With  an  educa¬ 
tional  suffrage  the  first  step  towards  improvement — education 
— is  the  first  act  in  a  political  feud.  Let  us  be  done  with  it  and 
be  free  to  help  him  and  make  him  help  us. 

As  for  ourselves,  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  rule  of  the  South 
and  be  done  forever  with  the  frauds  of  an  educational  suffrage. 
Let  us  break  up  the  game  that  produces  political  professional¬ 
ism.  Let  us  return  to  the  political  status  we  had  when  we  fur¬ 
nished  the  men  of  America.  In  national  politics  also  let  us 
strive  for  truth  and  consistency.  We  cannot  be  high  and 
mighty  in  the  Philippines,  and  high  and  holy  in  Cuba,  and 
maintain  the  respect  of  the  world.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
generation  since  the  war,  and  our  fanatical  altruists  have 
posed  long  enough.  Let  us  see  that  the  hypocrisy  that  now 
ties  our  hands  in  Cuba  is  the  last  act  of  the  comedy.  We  of 
the  South  are  by  heredity  the  expansionists  of  America,  and 
as  we  must  expand,  let  us  strive  to  be  honest  expansionists;  let 
us  boldly  say  dollars  in  lieu  of  duty  and  land  in  lieu  of  liberty. 

Paul  B.  Barringer 

University  of  Virginia, 

Charloitesville,  Va. 


Ill 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATING  ^ 

I  have  no  formal  address  to  deliver.  I  come  simply  as  a 
teacher,  for  some  years  closely  connected  with  work  in  part  of 
the  field  for  discussion  this  morning,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  whole  subject,  who  wishes  to  talk  informally  with  other 
teachers  about  experiences  which  must  be  common  to  us,  and 
about  a  little  personal  experimentation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  are  two  things  which  we 
should  remember  thruout  our  discussion:  we  are  not  facing 
anything  really  new  in  this  intercollegiate  debating;  it  is  simply 
a  new  aspect  of  old  interests.  I  doubt  if  at  any  time  since  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  and  our  great-grandfathers  fondness 
for  the  oratorical  contest,  so  called,  has  died  out  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Interest  in  it  has  decreased  in  some  places;  it  has  even 
disappeared  in  others;  but  in  some  part  of  the  country  it  has 
held  up  its  head  thruout  all  the  decades.  Mark  our  prizes  for 
declamation  which  still  hold  their  places  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  interest  fed  by  those  past  conditions  and  those  lingering 
contests  has  to-day  found  new  expression  in  intercollegiate 
debating.  Therefore,  in  studying  how  students  may  best  be 
fitted  for  intercollegiate  debates  we  shall  in  the  main  but  apply 
under  new  conditions  ideas  and  methods  already  well  known 
to  us.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  remember  that  this 
intercollegiate  debating  is  an  evolution — as  yet  incomplete.  In 
its  constant  growth  lies  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  He  who 
teaches  in  courses  which  may  train  students  for  intercollegiate 
debating  needs  no  spur  external  to  the  subject  itself.  The 
interest  in  the  subject  at  present  among  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  faculties — even  if  it  be  too  often  with  the  last 
an  anxious  interest — is  so  great  that  the  evolution  is  rapid  and 
constant,  and  that  any  instructor  who  is  trying  to  lay  the  right 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1900. 
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foundations  for  a  good  intercollegiate  debater  must,  even  as 
he  works  strenuously  in  the  existing  conditions,  clearly  foresee 
the  next  stage  in  the  development,  and  prepare  for  it  Other¬ 
wise  he  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  as  he  deserves  to  be — 
and  as  we  all  are  from  time  to  time  when  we  grow  oversure 
of  our  methods  and,  consequently,  unobservant  and  unpro- 
gressive.  As  I  shall  not  speak  with  unqualified  approbation 
of  intercollegiate  debates,  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  recognize  fully 
the  stimulation  for  teachers  inherent  in  intercollegiate  de¬ 
bating. 

There  is  no  denying,  too,  that  intercollegiate  debating  has 
been  of  very  great  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  undergraduates  to  present  their  ideas  orally  to  the 
general  public  with  clearness  and  force,  who  are  interested  in 
the  forms  of  public  discourse,  for  intercollegiate  debating 
offers  just  that  idea  of  tussle,  wrestle,  and  fight  which  appeals 
to  a  youth’s  imagination.  We  all  know  that  the  youngsters 
who  play  football  at  eight  or  nine  care  little  or  nothing  about 
the  more  scientific  developments  of  the  game,  but  like  to 
punch  the  other  boy  and  roll  in  the  mud.  At  first  it  is,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  fight,  the  spirit  of  contest,  the  desire  to 
show  one’s  supremacy  over  someone  else  which  interest  our 
students  in  debating.  Later  they  come  to  appreciate  that  to 
fight  with  success  intellectually  is  possible  only  thru  knowledge 
of  certain  principles  and  the  intelligent  application  of  those 
principles  under  varying  conditions. 

Recognition  of  these  ideas  sends  them  to  a  course  in  debat¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  for  the  work,  or,  if  they  have  already  begun 
systematic  study  of  debating,  when  these  ideas  come  to  them 
thru  some  interclass  or  intercollegiate  debate,  the  recognition 
quickens  them  to  strenuous,  persistent  endeavor.  As  many 
of  us  know  to  our  cost,  there  are,  even  under  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  students  who  cannot  without  some  such  special  stimulus 
be  wakened  to  the  persistent  individual  effort  necessary  in  a 
course  in  debating.  I  am  quite  sure  the  recent  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  at  Harvard  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  forms  of  public 
discourse  would  have  been  impossible  in  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  time  without  this  swift  and  popular  growth  of  inter- 
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collegiate  debating.  But  the  widespread  interest  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  debating  and  proper  gratitude  for  what  it  has  done  to 
stimulate  a  study  of  the  different  forms  of  public  discourse 
have  led  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  even  teachers,  I  think, 
greatly  to  misemphasize  its  importance  in  the  field  of  study 
under  discussion  this  morning — public  discourse.  After  all, 
intercollegiate  debating  does  not  mean  every  kind  of  discus¬ 
sion,  nor  even  every  kind  of  debating;  it  signifies  a  special  kind 
of  debating,  guided  by  rules  as  definite  as  those  of  football,  and 
determined  in  the  same  way — ^by  conference  of  the  powers.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  highly  developed  special  form  of 
debate — an  intellectual  sport.  Because  of  the  excitement  of 
the  contest,  the  prospective  delight  of  a  definite  victory,  the 
acclaim  that  greets  the  victors  from  undergraduates,  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  pictorial  newspapers,  and,  worthiest  reason  of  all, 
because  the  intercollegiate  debate  gives  some  students  who 
love  their  alma  mater  their  only  opportunity  to  work  publicly 
to  increase  her  honors,  there  seem  to  be  a  real  danger  that 
intercollegiate  debating  may  become  in  many  colleges  the  only 
form  of  public  discourse  seriously  studied.  Is  not  such  an 
interest  as  this  disproportionate,  unsound,  and  unwise? 

What  is  it  we  find  that  the  untrained  interclass  or  intercol¬ 
legiate  debater  needs?  I  am  accustomed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  to  ask  my  students  in  the  courses  treating  public  dis¬ 
course  to  hand  in  two  or  three  subjects  already  treated  by  them 
either  briefly  in  one  of  the  courses  in  composition  or  at  length 
in  some  debating  club,  and  to  mark  that  subject  on  which  they 
are  quite  sure  they  can  write  a  decidedly  good  argument.  As 
far  as  possible  I  allow  them  to  write  on  the  preferred  topic.  I 
rarely  read  the  resulting  attempts  at  elaborate  and  detailed 
argument  without  recalling  those  words  of  Junius  in  regard 
to  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Hillsboro — “  We  have  strong  asser¬ 
tion  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and  vio¬ 
lent  censures  without  dignity  or  moderation;  but  neither  cor¬ 
rectness  in  the  composition  nor  judgment  in  the  design.”  Nor 
do  these  faults  exist  because  they  have  not  had  thoroly  com¬ 
petent  instruction  in  earlier  courses  in  composition.  In  those 
courses  their  efforts  were  confined  to  so  limited  a  space  that 
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they  were  expected  to  regard  only  one  or  two  principles  of 
argumentation.  The  attempt  to  work  elaborately  on  more 
difficult  subjects  overwhelms  them.  The  effort  of  these  men, 
then,  lacks  proof,  moderation,  fair-mindedness;  it  disregards 
the  logical  processes,  and  the  state  of  mind  of  the  audience 
supposedly  addressed.  They  may  be  able  to  write  reports 
investigating  subjects  which  have  but  one  side  or  to  treat 
topics  in  which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  heavily  one 
way,  but  to  steer  their  course  steadily,  fair-mindedly,  weigh¬ 
ing  accurately  pros  and  cons,  from  the  superficial,  popular 
understanding  of  a  question  of  the  day  to  its  real  meaning — 
that  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  many  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  these  would-be  debaters  must  be  taught  to  respect 
close,  analytical,  judicial  thinking,  and  to  think  thus  for 
themselves. 

Secondly,  they  must  learn  to  adapt  their  special  material, 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  any  particular  audience.  Some  years 
ago  one  of  my  students  handed  in  an  argument  against  the 
pension  system  of  the  time.  It  was,  as  investigation,  thoro;  as 
an  arraignment  of  the  conditions  of  the  day  severe;  it  was 
clear,  forcible,  well  analyzed — but  dry  as  a  chip.  I  said,  “  In  re¬ 
writing  this,  will  you  imagine,  please,  that  you  have  been  asked 
to  repeat  this  before  a  G.  A.  R.  Post  in  Cambridgeport  ?  The 
Post  understands  that  you  think  you  know  something  of  the 
question,  and  that  we  misguided  professors,  who  have  trained 
you,  think  we  know  something  about  it,  so  it  has  planned  for  a 
pleasant  evening  in  riddling  your  case.  The  Post  is  proud  of 
its  record  in  the  Civil  War,  and  sure  to  feel  that  everything 
you  say  against  the  present  pension  system  is  an  attack  in 
general  upon  the  G.  A.'  R.,  and  in  particular  upon  itself.  With¬ 
out  thinking  of  these  facts  you  have  accepted  the  invitation. 
On  second  thought,  will  you  deliver  this  as  it  is  written  ?  ”  He 
felt  that  he  certainly  should  not.  The  question  opened  for  that 
student  the  whole  broad  field  of  persuasion. 

Notice,  please,  that  in  what  I  have  been  saying  since  I  asked. 
What  is  the  need  of  the  untrained  intercollegiate  debater?  I 
have  not  emphasized  means  of  winning  a  special  kind  of  con¬ 
test,  but  the  training  that  leads  to  thoro,  fair-minded  investiga- 
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tion  of  an  involved  question  and  public  presentation  of  it 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  and  the  interests  of  the  particular 
audience  addressed.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  larger,  more 
fruitful,  more  significant  field  in  which  all  men  who  wish  to 
be  leaders  of  public  thought  must  train  themselves,  and  in 
which  even  the  intercollegiate  debater  must  toil  before  he 
specializes  in  the  particular  kind  of  contest  in  which  he  hopes 
to  win  laurels — the  intercollegiate  debate.  It  is,  then,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  not  to  courses  which  exist  mainly  to  train  intercollegiate 
debaters,  but  in  courses  which  train  youths  to  think  seriously 
on  questions  of  the  day,  striving  to  get  at  the  heart  of  them, 
and  to  present  the  results  of  their  thinking  clearly  and  persua¬ 
sively,  that  colleges  should  give  their  hearty  support.  That 
is,  I  should  like  to  see  my  men  trained  in  discussion  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  not  in  discussion  for  the  sake  of  winning  an 
intercollegiate  debate. 

Now  how  shall  we  give  them  this  training?  Our  students 
urge  us  to  begin  by  debating,  for  they  assure  us  that,  before 
entering  our  classes,  they  have  in  some  school  or  college  club 
gained  by  close  observation  and  assiduous  application  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  discussion.  The  plan  seems  attractive,  but  works,  I 
think,  poorly.  It  is  true  that  these  beginners  have  belonged 
to  clubs  and  that  they  have  spoken  on  every  occasion  offered, 
but  they  have  worked  with  little  or  no  guidance.  Feeling 
strongly,  they  have  asserted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  could 
not  have  hidden  from  the  trained  observer  that  the  ideas  be¬ 
hind  the  enthusiasm  were  the  fewest  possible,  or  totally  un¬ 
sound;  or,  filled  with  many  good  ideas,  they  have  stammered 
from  ineptitude.  It  is  rare  that  these  beginners  do  not  need 
thoro,  severe,  unrelaxing  training  in  gathering  material,  in 
analysis,  rebuttal,  and  selection  and  presentation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  end  in  view  and  the  audience  in  mind.  There¬ 
fore,  before  these  students  practice,  they  must  understand  the 
theory  of  their  work.  Moreover,  when  faults  are  numerous, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  all  of  them  as  a  man  speaks  rapidly,  and 
even  more  difficult  to  correct  all  the  faults  at  once  without  con¬ 
fusion.  Consequently  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  class, 
first  of  all,  record  itself  on  paper,  in  the  way  I  have  explained. 
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at  what  it  thinks  its  best.  The  papers  can  be  criticised  in  de¬ 
tail;  they  will  provide  an  ample  supply  of  useful  illustrative 
material;  and,  if  there  is  any  query  as  to  a  criticism,  it  can  be 
discussed  in  conference  by  instructor  and  pupil.  For  some 
five  or  six  weeks  the  instructor  should  treat  the  chief  prin¬ 
ciples  of  argument,  driving  home  the  main  ideas  by  short  exer¬ 
cises  written  in  the  classroom.  While  all  this  goes  on  in  the 
classroom  the  student  may  make  outside,  by  the  aid  of  the  criti¬ 
cised  first  forensic,  a  brief  for  a  revision,  and  may  write  the 
revision  with  the  aid  of  the  criticised  brief.  All  this  practice 
will  give  him  control  over  the  main  principles  of  his  work.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  cut  loose  from  manuscripts  before 
the  class  understands  analysis,  the  main  rules  for  selecting  and 
presenting  evidence,  and  the  chief  principles  of  rebuttal. 

But  how  are  we  to  train  the  beginner  in  rebuttal  ?  That  is 
where  a  second  manuscript  may  help  us.  It  is  no  easy  matter, 
as  many  of  you  know,  to  make  debaters  feel  any  strong  interest 
in  the  possible  case  of  the  other  side.  They  have  a  correct  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  more  they  know  of  that  case  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  build  up  an  answer  from  the  material  originally  in  their 
possession.  Moreover,  before  we  get  our  chance  at  them  they 
have  had  a  fine  hopefulness  that  constant  assertion,  combined 
with  persistent  ignoring  of  the  other  side  and  interspersed  with 
“  eloquence,”  “  oratory,”  “  spread-eagle  appeals,” — you  may 
take  your  pick  of  the  phrases, — will  carry  them  thru  to  victory. 
The  two  persistently  difficult  things  to  teach,  I  find,  are  the 
power  to  analyze  swiftly  and  correctly  and — as  a  part  of  it — 
ability  to  grasp  one  side  of  the  case  as  well  as  the  other.  We 
have  tried  various  devices  at  Harvard  to  make  students  realize 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  other  man’s  case  must  be  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  any  helpful  discussion  of  topics  of  the  day.  One  has 
been  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  two,  an  affirmative  and 
a  negative;  to  let  each  man  see  the  other’s  brief  when  it  is 
ready;  and  to  expect  each  man  so  to  revise  his  brief  that  the 
arguments  when  written  will  start  from  an  accepted  set  of 
introductory  facts  and  will  meet  squarely  thruout.  Another 
plan  is  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four — two  affirma¬ 
tive  and  two  negative.  The  students  prepare  their  briefs  inde- 
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pendently.  The  briefs  which  seem  likely  to  produce  the  better 
affirmative  and  the  better  negative  argument  are  criticised  and 
returned  to  the  writers.  Drawing  up  their  arguments 
promptly  they  read  them  before  the  class.  The  readers  are 
criticised  first,  for  delivery,  by  the  instructor  in  elocution. 
Then,  under  my  guidance,  the  class  discusses  the  work — its 
analysis,  evidence,  rebuttal,  etc.  When  the  class  has  finished 
commenting,  if  additional  criticism  be  necessary,  I  make  it;  but, 
after  a  little  practice  the  class  usually  leaves  me  little  to  do 
except  sum  up.  This  searching  process  is  somewhat  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  beginner,  but  the  effect  is  prompt,  marked,  salutary. 
During  this  first  exercise  the  second  affirmative  and  negative, 
with  their  uncorrected  briefs  in  hand,  have  been  making  careful 
notes  on  the  readings  and  the  ensuing  discussions.  Their 
briefs  are  handed  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  I  criticise 
and  return  them  within  a  few  hours.  A  week  later  these 
second  readers  appear  before  the  class.  Their  work  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  an  acceptance  of  whatever  was  held  to  be  settled 
in  the  earlier  discussion :  introductory  matter  must  have  been 
readjusted,  and  new  material  added  when  needed,  or  the  places 
criticised  as  weak  in  the  first  discussion  strengthened.  This 
method  produces  not  only  good  rebuttal,  but  some  idea  of  co¬ 
operation  in  argument. 

You  and  I  know  well  the  look  of  disapproval — sometimes  it 
is  something  more  than  a  look — which  greets  a  statement  of 
such  methods.  “  Do  you  allow  students,” — we  hear, — 
“  Can  you  force  students  to  take  a  side  in  which  they 
do  not  believe?”  If  you  find  it  irritating,  remember  that 
every  teacher  of  public  discourse  since  Georgias  has  had  to  re¬ 
sign  himself  to  its  iteration.  For  myself,  I  gladly  admit  that  I 
not  only  allow,  but  force  many  students  to  take  the  side  in 
which  at  the  outset  they  do  not  believe.  I  do  it  because  I  have 
often  discovered  that  the  side  they  believe  in  most  strongly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  they  hold,  after  careful  analysis,  to 
be  the  poor  side  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  do  not  deal  with 
men  who  hold  opinions  matured  by  careful  investigation  and 
well  considered  thought,  but  with  youths  who,  when  they 
come  to  me,  hold  ideas  on  most  topics  of  the  day  which  are  un- 
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questioned  inheritances,  products  of  narrow  environment,  mere 
prejudices,  or  hazy,  easily  shifted  opinions.  I  put  them  on 
either  side  of  a  question  because  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that 
the  best  thing  which  can  happen  to  an  undergraduate  debater 
is  to  be  put  on  the  side  of  the  question  in  which  at  the  outset 
he  thinks  he  disbelieves,  for  either  he  wakes  up  to  know  that, 
for  good  reasons,  he  believes  it  the  stronger,  or  he  is  amazed 
to  see  how  much  basis  “the  other  man  ”  has  for  his  opinion. 
In  either  case  he  has  gone  thru  a  broadening  process.  When  a 
student  objects  with  reasons  evidently  well  considered  that  he 
cannot  take  a  particular  side,  neither  you  nor  I  put  him  where 
he  does  not  wish  to  go. 

The  great  advantage  in  this  careful  study  of  rebuttal  is,  not 
that  a  youth  learns  to  think  thoroly  and  independently,  tho  he 
does  gain  this  power  thru  it,  but  that  he  comes  by  it  especially 
to  realize  that  in  almost  all  questions  of  the  day  the  other  man 
has  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  he  has  to  his. 
Recognition  of  this  fact  means  broad-mindedness  and  fairness 
in  discussion.  Just  here  is  where  intercollegiate  debating  may 
prove  something  of  a  nuisance.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  something,  and  therefore  the  undergraduate — not  the 
coaches — wonders  whether  he  may  not  contrive  “  trick  plays  “ 
in  his  argument,  whether  he,  too,  cannot  snap  the  ball  back 
with  double  passes,  and  in  his  course  work  he  comes  to  you 
with  a  brief  in  which  he  has  tried  carefully  to  conceal  the 
larger  part  of  his  case.  When  you  object  that  the  plan  is,  as 
a  brief,  inadequate,  that  you  see  his  little  game,  and  that  you 
have  already  seen  it  many  times  among  his  predecessors  in 
your  course,  he  looks  a  bit  sheepish,  but  you  still  have  to 
struggle  with  him  week  by  week  to  make  him  give  you  a  thoro 
presentation  of  the  whole  case,  so  that  you  may  judge  his  work 
on  its  real  merits.  The  graduate  coaches  complain  of  this  as 
heartily  as  you  or  I.  The  fact  means  simply  that  intense  com¬ 
petition  with  victory  ahead  requires  constant  vigplance  if  some 
of  the  past  evils  of  athletics  are  not  to  creep  into  this  intel¬ 
lectual  sport. 

Suppose, then, that  thru  lectures,  written  and  rewritten  work, 
and  by  reading  a  forensic  before  the  class  for  criticism  a 
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student  has  gained  some  mastery  of  analysis,  rebuttal,  handling 
evidence,  and  a  clear,  forcible  presentation  of  his  ideas,  is  he 
ready  to  begin  the  regular  debates?  He  ought  to  be,  but,  un¬ 
less  he  has  had  some  training  in  elocution,  he  probably  is  not. 
Most  students  have  at  the  outset  no  correct  idea — indeed,  no 
idea  at  all — of  the  importance  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  be¬ 
fore  his  audience.  They  do  not  know  that  the  voice  is  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  of  a  public  speaker.  Their  faces  are 
merely  stolid  or  twitch  with  excitement.  Their  arms  seem  to 
have  been  given  them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  or  only  for 
spasmodic,  meaningless  flappings  from  the  elbow.  They  stand 
in  any  fashion,  usually  loose- jointedly.  They  speak  in  voices 
shrill,  harsh,  foggy,  epicoene.  Too  often  these  men  resemble 
fine  and  accurate  machines  set  in  ill-made  and  inappropriate 
cases.  Here  then  are  the  reasons  why  you  and  I  cannot  work 
independently  of  the  instructor  in  elocution.  Please  under¬ 
stand  me:  by  elocution  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  teaching  a 
boy  to  gurgle  and  quaver,  “  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,” 
or  to  fill  his  lungs  and  shout  “  Blow,  bugle,  blow !  ”  In  such 
work  I  have  no  interest  except  as  vocal  exercises  leading  to 
more  important  ends.  I  wish  intensely — and  I  speak  not  as  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  for  I  have  never  taught  elocution,  but  as 
one  deeply  interested  in  the  subject — that  somebody  would  find 
a  new  name  for  elocution.  Could  that  be  done,  we  should  get 
so  much  more  from  our  college  faculties,  who  are  at  present' 
somewhat  hide-bound  on  the  subject  of  elocution.  Of  course 
we  all  understand  why  they  are  prejudiced  against  elocution 
and  oratory.  They  have  seen  so  many  slightly  educated, 
bigoted,  and  over-enthusiastic  men  and  women,  “  professors 
of  elocution,”  training  boys  and  girls  for  dramatic  reading  or 
declamation — which  is  fortunately  akin  to  nothing  else  under 
the  heavens  or  upon  the  earth — that  they  have  grown  skeptical. 
Moreover,  they  have  too  often  seen  these  “  professors  ”  teach¬ 
ing  entirely  by  the  letter,  forcing  their  pupils  one  and  all  to 
develop  by  the  same  process  and  in  the  same  way.  No  two 
men  are  alike;  and  the  elocutionist  has  no  more  right  to  train 
his  students  to  speak  alike  than  I  have  to  train  my  men  to  think 
alike.  I  could  not  do  that  if  I  would.  My  business  is  to 
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make  each  man  think  not  as  well  as  his  neighbor  can,  but  as 
well  as  he  can.  The  underlying  trouble  is  twofold.  In  the 
past,  teachers  of  elocution  in  the  colleges  have  too  often  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  work  really  required  the  training  necessary 
for  the  actor  or  the  public  reader.  Secondly,  faculties  and  a 
large  part  of  the  general  public  have  condemned  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  elocution  because  of  the  misjudgment  and  misemphasis 
of  some  of  its  teachers.  No  one  who  has  watched  our  public 
speaking  and  the  efforts  of  undergraduates  before  the  public 
can  long  doubt  that  there  is  a  proper,  a  dignified,  and  a  very 
necessary  training  which  should  be  given  them  as  a  part  of 
their  college  course.  They  must  be  taught  to  assist  themselves 
by  pose  and  gesture,  and  to  let  their  voices  and  faces  respond 
to  the  subtlest  shadings  of  their  thought  and  the  slightest  emo¬ 
tional  change.  All  this,  too,  they  must  be  taught  to  do,  not 
like  other  men  of  note,  but  in  the  ways  that  most  express  their 
individuality.  Such  work  is  doing,  I  know,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  for  it  I  have  profound  respect.  When  it  is 
more  general  I  am  sure  that  elocution  will  recover  from  the 
evils  attached  to  it  by  its  friends.  When  one  sees  professors 
and  instructors  whose  voices  are  too  weak  to  fill  large  class¬ 
rooms,  or  whose  monotonous  delivery  makes  really  valuable 
lectures  ineffective,  or  whose  voices  or  nerves  are  worn  out 
after  two  hours  of  talking,  turning  for  aid,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
elocution,  one  feels  that  the  right  ideas  must  soon  make  their 
way.  When  departments  of  English  wake,  as  wake  they 
must,  to  the  fact  that  for  college  students  training  in  the  oral 
word  is  as  important  as  in  the  written,  that  for  many  of  them 
it  should  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  faculties  must  give  elocu¬ 
tion,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  used  the  word,  the  place  in 
the  curriculum  due  it.  When  that  day  comes  our  A.  B.’s, 
M.  A.’s,  and  Ph.  D.’s  will  be  less  slangy,  less  slovenly  of  speech 
and  manner,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  as  now  it  sometimes 
is,  to  examine  their  minds  before  we  can  believe  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  titles  they  say  they  have  earned. 

Even  when  the  class  is  ready  to  debate  I  think  there  may  be 
question  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue.  Most  of  us,  of 
course,  let  our  students  speak  without  other  notes  than  the 
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brief  which  they  have  previously  subntitted  to  us  for  our 
comment.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  better  way  would 
not  be  to  let  the  speakers  write  out  their  first  debate,  commit 
it,  and  deliver  it;  write  out  the  second  debate,  condense  it  to 
full  notes  and  speak  from  those;  write  out  the  third  and  speak 
from  very  condensed  notes ;  and  finally  speak  directly  from  the 
briefs.  This  would  mean  a  slow  process  and  one  perhaps 
somewhat  discouraging  to  the  pupil,  yet  we  all  know  that  our 
present  method  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  teacher. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  clearly  and  strongly,  and  with 
due  regard  for  the  other  side,  what  one  has  to  say.  Very  often 
one  controls  an  audience  largely  by  an  appeal  to  its  interests 
and  emotions.  It  is  our  business,  then,  to  try  to  show  our 
students  what  are  the  interests  of  different  audiences  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  and  how  by  a  different  emphasis,  by  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  material,  by  use  of  the  different  possible 
appeals  involved  in  it,  any  one  speech  may  be  adapted  and  re¬ 
adapted  and  re-readapted  to  different  audiences.  This  is  the 
persuasive  part  of  our  field  of  work.  To  the  student  it  must 
be  alluring,  for  you  and  I  can  give  him  only  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  principles;  then  we  must  say,  “Go  out.  Apply  these 
principles  assiduously  to  all  kinds  of  audiences,  ever  watchful, 
undiscouraged,  your  own  severest  critic.  Only  in  this  way 
can  you  become  a  master  of  persuasion.  The  best  of  all  this 
endeavor  of  yours  will  be  that  every  successful  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  a  special  audience  the  results  of  your  careful  thinking 
on  any  important  question  will  bring  you  nearer  to  a  leader¬ 
ship  that  shall  rest  on  thoro,  wise  thought,  phrased  thru  wide, 
experienced  sympathy.” 

But  suppose  your  pupils  successfully  trained  in  all  these 
matters — analysis,  logical  thinking,  rebuttal,  evidence,  persua¬ 
sion,  and  elocution :  will  he  be  satisfied  ?  I  think  not.  In 
past  years  some  of  the  best  of  my  former  students  have  come 
to  me,  saying :  “  I  find  little  use  now  [as  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate]  for  the  special  training  for  intercollegiate  debates; 
of  course,  I  do  find  helpful,  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  principles  which  you  taught  us  underlie  fair-minded 
discussion.  But,  after  all,  you  did  not  give  me  what  I  most 
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need.  I  have  once  or  twice  had,  as  a  member  of  a  committee, 
to  submit  a  report.  It  needed  to  be  clearly,  simply,  and  at  the 
same  time  persuasively  drawn.  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
adapting  to  this  work  the  principles  of  strict  argument.  I 
have  met  similar  difficulties  with  letters  and  editorials  which 
I  have  written  for  newspapers.  In  both,  formal  argument  was 
out  of  the  question  in  my  limited  space.  Mere  statement  of 
what  seemed  to  me  facts  was  dry.  How  could  I  have  written 
as  I  felt  I  should?  I  have  been  called  upon  repeatedly  as  an 
athlete,  an  undergraduate  editor,  an  officer  of  my  class,  to 
speak  at  college  or  graduate  dinners.  I  find  such  speaking 
slow  torture,  for  I  am  not  a  wit,  and  I  "do  not  know  how  to 
speak  seriously  yet  interestingly  on  the  subjects  given  me. 
Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  take  refuge  in  the  si)eech  so  often  heard, 
— a  patchwork  of  good  stories  that  are  trite  and  new  stories 
that  are  poor,  all,  new  and  old,  inappositely  introduced.  In  my 
native  town  I  have  been  called  upon  on  some  occasion  of  local 
importance  to  make  my  neighbors  understand  the  significance 
of  the  life  of  some  famous  fellow-townsman  of  the  past.  I  am 
a  college  instructor.  One  of  my  classes  is  large,  and  I  must 
contend  against  the  languor  that  pervades  it  after  it  has  come 
directly  to  my  lecture  from  its  luncheon.  Sometimes  students 
at  the  back  of  the  room  find  the  pictorial  morning  papers  more 
absorbing  than  my  instruction.  There  is  even  leakage,  for 
unfortunately  some  of  .the  class  are  nearer  the  exits  than  I. 
Must  I  ‘popularize’  my  lectures?”  That  is,  these  under¬ 
graduates  and  graduates  are  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  writing  committee  reports  and  concisely  effective  editorials 
or  communications  to  the  press,  in  after-dinner  si>eaking,  com¬ 
memorative  addresses,  and  lecturing.  Surely,  with  all  the 
wealth  of  illustration  which  the  past  offers  us  we  can  gpve  these 
men  some  aid,  and  as  surely  we  should  in  our  college  courses. 
We  can  keep  them  from  writing  the  average  eulogy — 2l  ful- 
somely  phrased  listing  of  the  events  of  a  man’s  life;  from  writ¬ 
ing  the  commemorative  address  so  often  heard — a.  mere  com¬ 
pilation  from  current  histories,  phrased  in  language  individual 
only  in  its  tameness.  We  can  help  to  train  them  to  go  back 
of  facts,  statistics,  and  conditions  in  order  to  find  messages 
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from  the  past  to  the  present;  to  reconcile  seeming  contradic¬ 
tions  in  lives  of  varied  activities;  to  try  to  make  comprehen¬ 
sible  men  too  often  misunderstood.  We  can  show  them  that 
even  the  after-dinner^  speech  should  have  a  central  idea  and 
plan,  as  well  as  freshness  and  individuality  of  presentation. 
We  can,  perhaps,  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  too- 
common  fallacy  of  thinking  that  to  keep  large  bodies  of 
students  attentive  the  quality  of  the  work  must  be  weakened, 
or  extraneous  attractions  must  be  superimposed  on  good  ma¬ 
terial.  In  all  this  a  broad  field  opens  out  before  us,  a  field  of 
large  consequence  because,  as  I  believe,  for  one  man  who 
applies  from  day  to  day  the  principles  he  learns  especially  for 
intercollegiate  debating,  five  work  in  one  or  more  of  these 
other  forms  of  public  discourse.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I 
believe  that  our  courses  dealing  with  public  speaking  need  re¬ 
arranging  for  more  accurate  emphasis. 

At  the  present  time  at  Harvard  we  are  trying  the  experiment 
of  making  instruction  in  the  forms  of  discourse  just  considered 
central  in  the  work  dealing  with  public  speaking.  This  I  can 
do  only  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  instructor  in  elocu¬ 
tion,  upon  whom  I  entirely  rely,  for  we  ask  our  students  to 
take  elocution  in  their  freshmen  or  sophomore  year.  In  the 
sophomore  or  junior  year  we  offer  a  course  which,  beginning 
with  lectures  on,  and  practice  in,  the  principles  of  argument,  in 
order  to  give  the  class  a  sense  of  structure  and  a  feeling  for 
evidence,  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of 
public  discourse — of  what  in  the  past  has  made  those  kinds  of 
work  successful.  Study  of  presentation  before  particular  and 
definitely  stated  audiences  is  thruout  the  course  joined  as  in¬ 
separably  as  possible  with  study  of  the  subjects  just  mentioned. 
Finally,  style  in  public  discourse  is  treated.  With  this  course, 
— which  comes  three  hours  each  week  for  a  year, — or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  the  next  year,  the  would-be  speaker  may  take  a  half¬ 
course  in  debating.  In  a  section  for  voluntary  work  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  keep  up  his  practice  in  elocution  of  his  fresh¬ 
man  or  sophomore  year. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  scheme  may  at  once  raise  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  exact  rightness  of  emphasis  or  its  completeness. 
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But  this  is  because  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  a  state  of  at¬ 
tractive  evolution.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure:  that 
the  teacher  who  insists  that  intercollegiate  debating  is  simply 
a  subdivision  of  a  subdivision  (oral  discussion)  of  a  large  field 
(public  discourse)  is  the  man  who  sees  the  truth.  Unques¬ 
tionably  in  any  course  in  debating  we  must  treat  intercollegiate 
debating,  even  as  we  must  treat  any  other  form  of  oral  discus¬ 
sion,  not,  however,  as  of  paramount  importance,  but  merely 
as  one  form  of  discussion  which  ultimately  rests  on  thoro  in¬ 
vestigation  for  the  sake  of  more  accurate  information.  Let 
us,  when  we  have  assisted  in  choosing  the  best  debaters  among 
our  students,  leave  to  interested  graduates  and  undergraduates, 
themselves  probably  old  debaters,  the  coaching  of  the  men  for 
the  particular  contest.  Of  course,  we  should  not  forget  the 
stimulation  which  intercollegiate  debating  has  given  our  work, 
nor,  when  it  is  well  guarded,  its  benefits  for  the  students  con¬ 
cerned,  in  that  it  wakens  them  to  thoro  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  principles  they  have  studied  and  gives  them 
a  very  desirable  opportunity  to  face  real  audiences,  but  in  our 
gratitude  and  iilterest  we  should  not  be  led  to  treat  intercol¬ 
legiate  debating  as  the  most  important  part  of  our  college 
training  in  public  discourse.  As  my  phrasing  this  morning 
must  often  have  suggested,  I  believe  that  intercollegiate  debat¬ 
ing  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  intellectual  sport. 

I  was  impressed  yesterday  with  some  words  of  the  Hon. 
David  J.  Hill.  As  I  shall  quote  him  entirely  from  memory,  I 
apologize  now  for  any  misquotation,  but  am  sure  that  I  have 
the  gist  of  what  he  said :  “  We  must  often  resort,  in  the  last 
appeal,  to  the  judgment  of  the  people;  but  this  resort  is  safe 
as  the  last  appeal  only  when  it  is  based  on  clear  thinking.” 
Surely,  then,  in  working,  even  if  slightly,  for  this  clearer  think¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  are  working  for  that  larger 
and  better  citizenship  which  our  increasing  and  very  important 
new  duties  so  seriously  demand.  In  that  fact,  I  take  it,  lies 
the  real  stimulation  and  inspiration  of  our  work. 

George  P.  Baker 

Harvard  University 


IV 


FALSE  AND  TRUE  IN  CRITICISM  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  WORK 

It  is  fortunate  that  teachers’  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  The  public  insists  upon  inspecting  and  judging  our  per¬ 
formances,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so.  The  inspection  is 
often  not  thoro,  the  judgment  is  often  hasty.  Citizens  the 
most  considerate  not  seldom  misunderstand  us  and  fail  to  value 
our  services  as  highly  as  we  ourselves  do.  Worse  than  this, 
umbrage  is  surest  to  rest  upon  our  labors  at  periods  when  our 
aims  and  methods  are  improving  and  we  are  conscious  of 
doing  better  than  ever  before.  Precisely  at  such  times  we 
are  lectured,  we  are  scolded,  we  are  called  names,  we  are 
threatened,  we  are  anathematized;  we  are  even  pitied  and 
tolerated.  But,  vexing  as  are  these  tempers  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  patrons’  apathy  or 
to  such  peace  as  we  might  have  were  the  schools  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  Chinese  wall.  We  welcome,  there¬ 
fore,  public  vision  of  school  work.  We  cannot  here  con¬ 
sider  minute  educational  queries.  Our  thought  must  regard 
gross,  not  microscopical  pathology.  Before  taking  up  the 
various  counts  lodged  against  latter-day  teachers,  a  word  or 
two  on  some  of  the  standards  by  which  complainants  would 
like  to  have  us  appraised.  To  several  of  these  we  strongly 
demur  at  the  outset. 

Many  would  bring  all  school  ideas  to  the  plummet  of  the 
ancient  district  school.  Remembering  the  great  men  educated 
long  ago  and  not  observing  such  products  emanating  from 
modem  schools,  they  raise  the  cry,  “Back  to  the  schools  of  the 
fathers.”  The  schools  of  the  fathers  had  their  merits.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  disparage  them.  They  taught  the  art  of 
strenuous  effort,  which  is  a  great  attainment.  But  let  no  one 
make  a  fetich  out  of  the  old  school.  Its  shortcomings  were 
legion,  after  all.  Much  of  the  good  pertaining  to  it  was  due 
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to  the  rugged  life  of  the  times.  Other  of  this  good  sprang 
from  its  surroundings — in  the  country  and  not  in  the  city, 
where  those  best  of  mankind’s  teachers,  sky  and  field  and 
forest,  lake,  rivulet,  and  sand-patch,  held  their  ceaseless  ses¬ 
sions.  These  educative  powers,  such  a  benediction  to  the  old- 
time-school  pupil,  we  do  appreciate;  and  the  master  virtue, 
towering  lonely,  of  the  old-time  school,  viz.,  the  training 
it  gave  its  pupils  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  also  we  appre¬ 
ciate  and  wish  reproduced.  But  the  old-time  school  itself  it 
were  insanity  to  bring  back,  even  if  we  could. 

Some  will  have  it  that  exactness  of  performance  in  pupils  is 
the  sure  mark  of  successful  schooling,  and  that  if  a  pupil  can¬ 
not  read,  spell,  and  add  without  error  his  education  is  a 
failure. 

I  do  not  underestimate  accuracy  in  scholarship.  Cardinal 
Newman’s  oft-quoted  aphorism  that  accuracy  is  a  great  part — 
not  the  whole,  but  a  great  part — of  education  is  most  true. 
Other  things  being  equal  the  accurate  scholar  is  the  best.  Yet 
what  folly  to  judge  schools  by  this  test  alone!  We  are  not 
set  to  make  adding  machines,  but  men  and  women.  A  poor 
reader,  speller,  or  reckoner  may  in  spite  of  these  “  outs  ”  glori¬ 
ously  succeed  as  a  human  being.  What  your  school  graduate 
is  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  what  he  can  do. 

Equally  vicious  is  the  exaltation  of  mere  mental  attainment 
as  the  desideratum  of .  education.  Well  says  Stanley  Hall, 
“  Instead  of  training  memory  by  information  studies  and  of 
making  reason  a  center,  or  even  considering  motor  activities 
as  all-important,  the  education  of  the  near  future  will  focus 
upon  the  feelings,  sentiments,  emotions,  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  It  is 
this  side  of  our  nature  which  represents  the  human  race,  while 
the  intellect,  and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  will,  are  acquired 
by  each  individual.  .  .  Now,  while  the  emotive  side  of  our 
nature  is  more  hereditary  than  the  intellectual,  fuller  of  that 
‘  ancient  wealth  and  worth  ’  which  birth  alone  chiefly  gives, 
it  is  susceptible  nevertheless  to  the  educational  influence  of  the 
environment  to  a  degree  which  till  recently  has  hardly  been 
suspected.  Fear,  anger,  love,  joy,  sorrow,  and  the  rest  are 
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educable,  and  have  a  long  plastic  period  when  they  can  be 
formed.  The  highest  education,  then,  is  that  which  focuses 
the  soul  upon  the  largest  loves  and  generates  the  strongest  and 
most  diversified  interests,  while  the  worst  sort  of  school  is  that 
which  doles  out  facts  and  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deaden  instead  of  stimulate  interest,  and  to  inoculate  by  a  fatal 
sense  of  finality  and  possession  against  that  inflamed  ardor  of 
zest  which  has  created  all  knowledge  and  art  in  the  world,  the 
development  of  which  is  the  highest  end  and  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

The  indictments  brought  against  teachers’  work  can  with¬ 
out  much  confusion  be  placed  in  four  separate  pigeon-holes: 
statements  which  are  utterly  false;  allegations  having  some 
color  of  truth,  but  much  exaggerated;  complaints  true  in  a 
sense,  but  not  in  the  way  meant  by  those  who  bring  them;  and 
charges  that  are  in  substance  just,  signalizing  grave  actual 
defects  in  our  methods. 

The  first  class  of  these  declarations,  those  out-and-out  wild, 
shall  not  detain  us  long.  The  people  who  regard  it  a  fault  of 
public  education  that  we  do  not  end  it  with  the  three  R’s  or 
that  we  teach  in  the  schools  other  languages  than  English  will 
kindly  excuse  us  now.  Such  views  are  held  by  few,  and  tho 
they  are  perhaps  really  debatable,  they  do  not  press  for  con¬ 
sideration  as  many  other  matters  do. 

Much  more  interest  attaches  to  objections  of  the  second 
class,  those  which  have  some  real  basis  in  fact  but,  as  they  are 
usually  stated,  contain  shocking  exaggerations. 

One  of  these  is  the  assertion  that  the  public  schools  do  not 
teach  English.  The  statement  has  become  stereotyped.  We 
must  confess  that  there  is  something  beneath  it.  We  do  not 
teach  the  use  of  English  as  well  as  were  to  be  desired.  We 
are  striving  to  improve  and  are  improving.  Those  who  try  to 
shame  us  in  this  particular  fail  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labor.  Few  of  them  know  what  au  immense 
multitude  of  American  youth  never  hear  in  their  homes  a  single 
word  of  good  English,  but  derive  their  English  training  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  schools.  Yet  a  great  majority  of  these  master 
the  language  well,  never  betraying  the  least  sign  of  brogue  or 
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patois  in  their  speech.  They  write  with  much  correctness 
and  are  able  to  take  up  the  various  callings  of  life  with  no  lin¬ 
guistic  disadvantage. 

It  is  also  thrown  out  that  the  schools  do  not  inculcate 
morality  or  make  any  contribution  to  the  building  of  char¬ 
acter.  This  notion  seems  to  spring  partly  from  the  fact  that 
now  and  then  a  schoolboy  turns  out  to  be  a  “  tough,”  and 
partly  from  the  circumstance  that  boards  of  education  neither 
prescribe  any  text-book  in  morals  nor  make  for  the  study  of 
morals  any  place  in  school  programs. 

But  that  is  a  most  superficial  mode  of  viewing  school  in¬ 
fluence.  I  would  not  speak  irreverently  of  school  programs, 
hoary  with  age  and  rich  in  departed  glory  as  some  of  them  are; 
while,  as  for  books,  few  will  consider  them,  as  many  do  their 
publishers,  with  malice  toward  all  and  charity  for  none. 
What  keeps  school  is  neither  the  program  nor  the  book,  but 
the  live  man  or  woman,  with  soul  and  consecration;  and  such 
man  or  woman  is  infinitely  more  than  program  or  book  or 
building  or  all  these  together.  This  living  teacher  exerts  a 
moral  and  not  merely  a  mental  influence.  The  moral  stimulus 
proceeding  from  any  good  teacher  is  felt  by  every  pupil  of 
such  a  teacher  every  hour  of  school  life,  in  vacation  and  when 
schooldays  are  over.  It  is  often  the  best  thing  which  the 
pupil  carries  away  on  leaving  school.  The  effect  is  none  the 
less  precious  for  having  arisen  independently  of  set  lessons 
and  formal  teaching,  for  owing  nothing  to  program  or  to  book. 
It  is  one  of  the  normal  products  of  school  work,  an  asset  to  the 
credit  of  the  schools.  With  all  their  faults,  the  great  majority 
of  our  pupils  grow  in  excellence  of  character  and  conduct  every 
year  they  stay  with  us. 

Confessedly,  however,  the  schools  are  not  producing  all  the 
moral  uplift  that  is  desirable.  One  admits  that  discontent 
with  schools  has  at  this  point  some  justification.  I  myself 
maintain  that  usual  school  discipline  lacks  in  attention  to  that 
will-training  which  is  so  important  in  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter.  And  criticism  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  not  without  basis, 
is  also  not  without  results.  The  rightful  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  a  costly  system  of  machinery  like  the  public 
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schools  shall  render  larger  and  more  efficient  service  in  shap¬ 
ing  society’s  morals  is  bearing  fruit. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  momentous  new  development 
in  this  matter.  The  time  seems  near  when  our  public  schools 
will  be  able  to  teach  the  elements  of  morality  in  a  positive  way. 
In  the  past  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  attempt  this,  because 
the  simplest  moral  teaching  has  been  thought  to  involve  dogma, 
and  because  churches  have  been  afraid  of  one  another. 
Protestants  have  feared  that  if  a  Catholic  teacher  sought  sys¬ 
tematically  to  teach  her  pupils  self-restraint,  purity,  generosity, 
charity,  truthfulness,  and  so  on,  the  lessons  would  reach  down 
into  religious  doctrine,  and  some  of  her  pupils  turn  Catholics. 
And  Catholics  have  trembled  lest  if  the  Presbyterian  or  the 
Lutheran  teacher  propounded  to  her  pupils  any  ethical  lessons, 
however  rudimentary,  youth  brought  up  in  the  ancient  Church 
would  be  in  danger  of  espousing  such  a  teacher’s  faith.  This 
fear,  now  seen  to  be  groundless,  is  on  the  wane  and  will  soon 
disappear.  For  all  practical  purposes  morality  can  be  taught 
without  dipping  into  religion,  and  all  sects  are  becoming  aware 
of  this. 

In  his  Foundations  of  belief  Mr.  Balfour  says,  “  The  two 
subjects  on  which  the  professors  of  every  creed,  theological 
and  anti-theological,  seem  least  anxious  to  differ  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  substance  of  the  moral  law  and  the  character  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  it  should  be  regarded.  That  it  is  worthy  of 
all  reverence;  that  it  demands  our  ungrudging  submission, 
and  that  we  owe  it  not  merely  obedience,  but  love:  these  are 
commonplaces  which  the  preachers  of  all  schools  vie  with  each 
other  in  proclaiming.  And  they  are  certainly  right.”  To 
teach  ordinary  morality  you  need  not  refer  to  or  even  know 
any  of  morality’s  profounder  implications. 

Public  sentiment  would  sanction  it  should  we  at  once  begin 
systematically  teaching  such  virtues  as  cleanliness  in  speech 
and  thought,  thrift,  temperance,  fortitude,  perseverance, 
veracity,  the  rights  and  laws  of  property,  public  spirit,  love  of 
country,  regard  for  parents,  for  the  aged,  for  the  feeble,  for 
the  unfortunate  and  for  brutes,  and  a  great  variety  of  kindred 
virtues,  forming  a  large  part  of  what  is  put  down  in  books  of 
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practical  ethics.  There  are  no  parents  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  schooled  in  these  highly  important  duties,  provided 
the  teaching  breathes  a  right  spirit  and  is  free  from  prejudice. 
That  kind  of  teaching  is  quite  possible.  Catholics,  Protes¬ 
tants,  Jews,  unbelievers,  will  rejoice  in  it,  none  fearing  that  it 
will  collide  with  religious  dogpna  or  attack  church  life  or 
fealty. 

Moral  education  is  one  of  the  splendid  new  tasks  which  the 
school  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  undertake  and  achieve. 
A  most  useful  code  of  practical  morality  will  be  propounded 
in  school,  fastening  upon  children  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
career  the  principles  calculated  to  make  them  good  men  and 
citizens.  Then  shall  the  school,  already  influential  morally  in 
a  most  praiseworthy  degree,  realize  its  ideal  as  a  social  power, 
working  limitless  and  unprecedented  good  to  society  and  the 
state. 

Moreover,  when  the  common  virtues  are  well  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  when  we  bring  before  school  children  in  this 
effective  way  the  difference  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
in  all  the  main  particulars  of  human  conduct,  the  public  schools 
will  make  a  new  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  private  schools. 
Without  quarrel  or  dispute  it  will  be  seen  that  all  children  can 
be  best  educated  under  the  same  auspices,  sectwise  divisions 
among  elementary  schools  being  no  longer  necessary.  This 
reform  in  public  schooling  is  •  destined  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
versal  interest  and  a  common,  undivided  faith  in  it,  all 
citizens  without  distinction  or  creed  applauding  it  with  one 
voice. 

Let  us  now  face  those  criticisms  which  denote  real  faults, 
yet  not  the  faults  they  specify. 

Much  is  said  in  denunciation  of  so-called  “  fads.”  This 
plaint  is  often  just,  but  almost  never  in  just  the  way  meant. 
We  are  passing  thru  an  era  of  pedagogical  changes,  few 
of  which  are  perfectly  worked  out,  nearly  all  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  creditable  and  promising.  Under  the  circumstances 
our  very  crudity  is  our  glory.  We  have  made  art  work, 
manual  training,  physical  culture,  and  music  each  a  part  of  our 
course  of  study,  but  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  most  of  these 
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branches  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  final  congruence  with 
old  work  or  with  one  another.  The  new  studies  have  their 
place,  only  their  exact  relative  location  or  application  is  not 
yet  determined.  The  needed  adjustment  is  in  progress,  but 
takes  time.  Few  geniuses  engage  in  teaching.  Results  must 
come  slowly,  by  the  patient  study  of  conditions  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  thereto  of  scanty  resources.  The  “  fads  ”  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  reveal  their  full  value. 

Manual  training  is  worth  all  its  cost  as  a  knack  or  sleight- 
of-hand  an^  ten  times  its  cost  as  an  aid  to  motor  efficiency  and 
to  morality.  For  years  the  sensory  system  of  children  has 
been  over-cultivated  and  the  motor  neglected,  with  the  result 
that  many  graduates  of  schools  lack  power  to  execute  their 
mental  decisions,  tho  executive  ability  is  on  all  hands  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  life.  In  Menominee, 
Wis.,  where  the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  there  is  no  longer  any  street  loaf¬ 
ing  among  the  boys,  who,  tho  the  shops  are  kept  open  till 
nine  each  weekday  evening,  eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  work  overtime  on  articles  to  furnish  or  decorate  their  homes. 
In  the  Chicago  Bridewell,  where  much  is  made  of  manual 
training,  no  pupil,  however  dull  or  refractory,  has  ever  had 
fo  be  urged  to  his  shop  work  or  reproached  for  neglect  or  in¬ 
attention  during  any  shopwork  period. 

What  is  true  of  manual  training — that  while  at  bottom  men¬ 
tal,  not  retarding,  but  furthering,  intellectual  attainments,  it 
reaches  helpfully  other  important  parts  of  our  nature — is  still 
more  true  of  color  work,  drawing,  designing,  and  the  various 
attempts  at  art  proper.  They  are  educative  in  a  vast  variety 
of  ways,  exerting  a  manual,  a  mental,  an  aesthetic,  and  a  moral 
influence.  They  minister  to  inner  life  as  well  as  to  outer  dex¬ 
terity.  An  almost  spontaneous  art  appreciation  characterizes 
many  children,  which  with  cultivation  becomes  a  benign  factor 
in  their  experience,  resulting  in  an  enlargement  and  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  consciousness,  a  freeing  of  the  spirit,  which 
after  all  is  the  central  purpose  of  education.  Here  and  there 
we  are  able  to  detect  in  a  child  an  incipient  artist,  the  germ  of  a 
musician,  or  of  a  skilled  workman  with  brush  or  chisel ;  yet  the 
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creation  of  such  special  talent  is  not  the  main  thing.  Efficient, 
rounded  manhood  and  womanhood,  rather  than  genius,  is  our 
aim. 

No  doubt  the  school  program  is  at  points  overladen,  but  it  is 
not  so  in  the  way  most  often  alleged.  Nothing  could  mislead 
more  than,  in  enumerating  the  program-subjects  canvassed  by 
a  pupil  in  a  week  or  a  day,  to  reckon  manual  or  physical  train¬ 
ing,  art  and  music  as  competitors  of  physiography,  arithmetic, 
and  penmanship.  There  are  apparent  interruptions  of  school 
work  which  are  not  real  interruptions,  and  there  are  real  inter¬ 
ruptions  which  help  instead  of  hindering.  It  was  Herbert 
Spencer  who  refuted  in  his  Philosophy  of  style  the  old  doctrine 
of  rhetoric,  that  he  wrote  best  who  lodged  his  thought  in 
readers’  minds  with  the  minimum  of  mental  effort  on  their 
part.  Spencer  pointed  out  on  the  contrary  that  a  writer  may, 
without  fault,  make  any  necessary  demands  upon  readers’  at¬ 
tention  provided  he  awakens  their  interest  in  a  more  than  pro¬ 
portionate  degree. 

This  is  not  merely  the  true  philosophy  of  style,  but  a  correct 
principle  of  education.  A  brief  game,  a  rh)rthmic  march,  a 
burst  of  sweet  music  in  the  midst  of  a  morning’s  lessons  is  not 
a  new  load  to  haul,  but  new  re-enforcement  to  the  traction 
power.  The  judicious  placement  in  the  day’s  work  of  music, 
drawing,  sloyd,  saw,  or  chisel  exercises,  calisthenics  or  g3mi- 
nastics,  not  only  does  not  lessen  the  day’s  yield  of  other  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  positively  increases  it.  This  is  explicable  on  well- 
known  principles  of  psychology  and  mental  hygiene. 

But  this  liquor  for  the  enlivenment  of  school  humdrum,  this 
oil  for  the  ways  and  the  bearings  of  school  machinery  provided 
by  “  fad  ”  exercises,  is  their  feeblest  recommendation.  Be¬ 
sides  this : 

1.  They  convey  invaluable  training  to  eye  and  hand,  useful 
for  innumerable  purposes  all  thru  life. 

2.  They  not  only  inure  to  bodily  health,  but  “  sanify  ”  the 
mentality  and  the  whole  man. 

3.  They  produce  ideas  and  idea-associations  which  would 
never  originate  otherwise,  deepening  and  replenishing  the 
mental  life. 
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4.  They  widen  the  range  and  the  power  of  emotional  ex¬ 
perience  and  comprehension. 

5.  They  promote  will-power,  initiative,  seif-control,  sin¬ 
cerity,  courage,  and  morality. 

6.  More  than  all  else,  they  generate  soul  or  fundamental 
faculty,  and  make  the  pupil  an  abler  and  larger  being. 

Notwithstanding  the  as  yet  very  imperfect  correlation  of 
new  school  work  and  methods  with  old,  it  seems  to  me  unques¬ 
tionable  that  a  random  hundred  pupils  in  a  good  school  to-day, 
of  a  given  age  and  having  been  a  given  number  of  months  in 
school,  will  average  to  be  superior  even  in  the  three  R’s  to  a 
random  hundred  children  having  the  same  ages  and  time  in 
school  before  “  fads  ”  were  invented.  Allowance  being  made 
for  difficulties  peculiar  to  modern  schools,  such  superiority  or 
the  mere  probability  of  it  is  most  gratifying. 

If  we  are  teaching  our  pupils  more  in  the  solid  elements  of 
knowledge  than  would  be  possible  with  antique  methods,  what¬ 
ever  widening  of  horizon,  elixir  of  life,  or  bent  toward  high 
character  and  aims  we  are  imparting  by  our  “  fads  ”  is  clear 
profit.  What  may  we  not  hope  for  when  completq  correlation 
is  reached!  Let  slashing  at  “  fads  ”  continue;  it  shall  spur  us 
to  i)erfect  the  correlation  of  studies  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  but  must  not  swerve  us  from  the  good  pedagogical 
path. 

Besides  the  baseless,  the  exaggerated,  and  the  perverted 
strictures  currently  passed  upon  schoolroom  doings,  there  are 
criticisms  to  which  none  of  these  adjectives  apply,  reflections 
on  our  procedure  which  are  substantially  just,  worthy  of 
every  teacher’s  most  solemn  consideration.  Charges  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  last  class  touch  less  the  matter  than  the  methods  of 
modern  education.  The  main  indictments  under  this  head  are 
three,  that  present  school-teaching  largely  ignores  the  logical 
aspects  of  knowledge,  tends  to  breed  apathy  toward  solid  read¬ 
ing  if  not  positive  dislike  and  inability  therefor,  and,  worst  of 
all,  utterly  renounces  the  task  of  training  the  will.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  judgments  are  as  just  as  they  are  serious. 

The  evils  referred  to  all  have  their  root  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
harmony  between  what  I  may  denominate  the  education  of 
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“  gush  ”  and  the  education  of  “  grind.”  To  see  what  I  mean 
by  the  education  of  gush  visit  those  teachers,  numerous  and  in 
some  respects  highly  successful,  who  deem  it  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  their  business  to  tap  pupils’  spontaneity,  to  call  forth 
their  interest,  turning  it,  whenever  necessary,  from  voluntary 
to  involuntary,  to  arouse  and  conserve  tremendous  enthusiasm 
in  them,  to  keep  their  zeal  for  school  work  so  long  as  it  is  in¬ 
voluntary,  at  a  white  heat. 

Over  against  this  method,  depending  wholly  on  involuntary 
interest,  there  is  still  in  much  vogue  the  education  of  grind, 
which  thinks  little  of  spontaneity  and  involuntary  interest  and 
places  all  the  stress  upon  voluntary  interest.  Devotees  of  this 
system  nearly  always  bewail  the  passing  of  the  birch.  It 
might  well  be  called  “birch  pedagogy”;  it  is  at  any  rate 
wooden.  Extremes  in  this  education  of  grind  and  extremes 
in  the  education  of  gush  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  The  two 
theories  need  blending  into  a  single,  rational  method. 

One  result  of  too  much  dependence  upon  involuntary  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  pupils  are  not  made  to  heed  the  logical  elements  of 
knowledge,  their  minds  on  the  contrary  being  trained  in  in¬ 
coherence,  in  discontinuity,  in  the  avoidance  of  details  and  of 
close  reasoning.  After  a  time  spent  in  such  schooling  logical 
method  in  study  becomes  impossible,  tho  the  pupil’s  fact- 
knowledge  may  be  like  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa,  ludicrous  and 
useless  in  equal  degree.  Whether  he  study  general  nature, 
animal  life,  the  mineral  world,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he 
uses  only  his  eyes,  jumbling  together  masses  of  observations. 
Thinking,  he  does  not  learn. 

This  defect  in  teaching  is  the  more  lamentable  in  that  ordi¬ 
nary  nature-study,  tho  vastly  important,  is  not  helpful,  but  ad¬ 
verse,  to  logical  mentality. 

Nature  is  not  logical.  Of  course  the  higher  applications  of 
nature-study  involve  logical  work.  After  the  great  uniformi¬ 
ties  have  been  discovered  we  may  pass  from  part  to  part  among 
these  uniformities  by  strictly  logical  processes.  When  we 
have  learned  that  all  brutes  chewing  the  cud  also  divide  the 
hoof  and  boast  capacious  stomachs,  we  can,  on  seeing  a  cud 
chewed,  reason  in  a  perfectly  logical  way  to  the  character  of 
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the  animal’s  hooves  and  stomach  machinery.  Likewise  among 
carnivora  we  reason  from  the  claw  to  the  possession  of  a 
stomach  built  to  digest  flesh. 

But  as  she  primarily  presents  herself  to  us,  Nature  is  a 
mosaic.  As  regards  logic,  every  phenomenon  which  she  sets 
before  us  might  be  indefinitely  different  from  what  it  is,  and 
the  relations  of  her  phenomena  might  be  indefinitely  different. 
Now  the  facts  suitable  for  the  grade  study  of  nature  are  the 
simplest,  the  primary,  which,  from  the  logical  point  of  view, 
are  thrown  together  helter-skelter.  In  this  narrow  particular 
the  study  of  nature  is  not  helpful,  but  dangerous,  to  first-rate 
mentality.  All  of  us  of  course  believe  in  nature  study  notwith¬ 
standing,  yet  obviously  this  characteristic  of  nature  makes 
more  imperative  a  constant  insistence  upon  logicality  of  mind. 

A  phase  of  the  mental  flabbiness  complained  of  is  that  many 
pupils  incline  not  to  read,  save  in  novels  and,  perhaps,  poetr>^ 
They  hear  book-knowledge  disparaged.  Books  are  not  appre¬ 
ciated  in  current  education  as  they  should  be.  We  constantly 
commend  first-hand  knowledge,  saying  to  the  pupil :  “  If  you 
wish  to  know  things,  go  to  things,  look  at  them,  handle  them, 
walk  about  them,  become  acquainted  with  them  without  any 
intermediary  in  the  way  of  book,  chart,  picture,  or  model.” 

As  a  protest  against  old-fashioned  bibliolatry  this  cry  is 
wholly  right,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  past  or  of  the  imma¬ 
terial  universe,  this  world  contains  by  the  quadrillion  all- 
important  things  of  which  we  can  never  have  hand  or  eye  ap¬ 
prehension.  Sane  educational  discipline  must  therefore  deal 
largely  with  books;  their  constant  use  must  be  inculcated  and 
the  love  of  them  set  forth  as  an  indispensable  part  of  schooling. 
History  must  be  opened  to  the  maturing  pupil,  and  he  must  be 
taught  to  draw  therefrom  lessons  to  guide  him  in  manhood. 
Book  knowledge  is  certainly  not  all,  but  it  is  valuable,  nay,  in¬ 
valuable.  At  this  point  we  need  a  certain  return  to  the 
methods  of  the  school  in  the  wilderness  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  book  and  the  pupil’s  hard  study  of  it  did  so  much  to  make 
him  a  man.  Serious  reading  should  be  urged, — essays,  his¬ 
tory,  science,  philosophy;  books  that  test  and  books  that  drill — 
not  fiction  and  poetry  alone.  Noble  passages  should  be 
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memorized  and  the  cardinal  dates  of  history  “  nailed  for 
keeps.”  This  demands  will  power,  but  it  is  important  and 
should  be  insisted  upon.  A  pupil  should  on  graduation  have 
not  only  an  open  mind  and  a  rounded,  beautiful  nature,  but 
a  large  amount  of  absolutely  correct  information  in  detail. 

In  his  introduction  to  a  book  entitled  Uncle  Sam’s  secrets, 
Dr.  Harris  has  good  observations  on  the  value  of  read¬ 
ing.  He  says  in  substance :  ^  “  A  too  exclusive  study  of  the 
knowledge  found  in  books  may  result  in  over-loading  the  mind. 
Some  minds  are  so  full  of  lumber  that  there  is  no  space  left  to 
set  up  a  workshop.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  is  oral  instruction  and  teachers’  personal  in¬ 
fluence  alone  that  excite  pupils  to  activity.  The  very  per¬ 
sons  who  declaim  against  the  book  and  praise  pupils’  self¬ 
activity  and  original  research  have  mostly  received  their  im¬ 
pulse  from  reading  the  educational  reformers.  Those  im¬ 
pelled  directly  by  inspiring  teachers  are  very  few  compared 
with  those  impelled  by  books  like  Herbert  Spencer’s  Treatise 
on  education,  Rousseau’s  £mile,  Pestalozzi’s  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,  Francis  W.  Parker’s  Talks  about  teaching,  and  G. 
Stanley  Hall’s  Pedagogical  seminary.  Think,  too,  of  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  observation  in  natural  science  produced  by  the  books 
of  Hugh  Miller,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  and 
Darwin.  Such  books  have  done  more  to  stimulate  original 
research  on  the  part  of  their  readers  than  all  other  influences 
combined.” 

Closely  connected  with  pupils’  dislike  for  solid  reading  is 
the  evident  disinclination  of  too  many  boys  and  girls  after 
leaving  school  to  make  earnest  effort  of  any  kind.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  strong  exertion.  They  lack  courage,  resolu¬ 
tion,  “  sand.”  They  are  afraid  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
typical  pupil  of  to-day  must  be  interested  before  he  can  act. 
The  pedagogy  of  gush  has  brought  him  to  look  to  his  teacher 
for  interest,  not  to  find  it  in  himself.  It  is  beaten  into  his 
mind  that  his  teacher  must  keep  him  attentive.  If  a  suggested 
task  is  hot  interesting  he  cannot  think  of  it  as  having  any 
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claims  upon  him.  Little  of  the  tonic  that  comes  from  driving 
the  will  to  perform  unpleasant  duties  is  ever  given  him.  , 

The  public-school  teaching  of  the  next  century  will  correct 
this,  developing  the  heroic  qualities  in  children.  The  teacher 
for  his  part  should  certainly  be  the  source  of  interest  to  his  ; 
class,  but  woe  to  the  pupil  if  he  depend  for  motive  on  such 
foreign  source.  No  greater  virtue  can  exist  in  a  child  than  the 
inspiration  to  follow  up  and  finish  an  unpleasant  task.*  The 
work  men  have  to  do  is  not  always  delightful.  You  must  take  | 
life  as  it  comes,  the  distasteful  with  the  inviting.  Most  often  ] 
the  sunshine,  less  or  more,  irradiating  your  path  must  spring 
from  within  yourself.  Permanent  interest  in  your  work  can¬ 
not  be  supplied  by  another.  When  perchance  a  little  is  thus 
generated  your  own  strength  is  lessened,  your  manliness,  your  | 
independence  impaired.  Pupils’  resolution  must  be  developed, 
their  self-reliance,  their  courage,  their  initiative,  and  their 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass.  My  conviction  is  that  schools 
are  soon  to  give  this  due  training  in  will-power  and  in  char¬ 
acter.  Such  reform  will  render  education  well-nigh  complete. 

That  the  on-rushing  century  will  mark  vast  educational 
progress  none  can  doubt;  may  we  hope  that  its  advance  will 
match  that  of  the  vanishing  hundred  years?  Mad  as  the  | 
optimism  may  seem,  I  believe  it.  As  the  school  which  now  is 
is  to  that  of  the  year  1800,  so  or  more  so  shall  the  school  of  the 
year  2000  be  to  that  existing  to-day. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews 

University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

’  For  excellent  observations  on  this  aspect  of  education  sec  Sophie  Bryant,  The 
teaching  of  morality,  a  volume  in  J.  H.  Muirhead’s  “Ethical  Library.”  “Into 
each  life  should  enter,  and  early  enough  to  mold  it,  some  hard  fare,  some 
hard  living,  something  to  do  without,  something  to  bear  ”  (p.  27). 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  EDUCATION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  specific  ways  that  subtle  and  complex  sum  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  come  to  pos¬ 
sess  and  animate  the  educational  forces  of  the  time. 

The  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other  are  wrought 
upon  by  many  forces  to  fit  them  for  their  place,  and  sooner  or 
later  each  of  these  forces  comes  before  the  bar  of  philosophic 
judgment  to  be  approved  or  condemned  according  as  it  has 
been  co-operative  or  reactionary.  For  the  centuries  that  have 
gone  all  social  forces  and  institutions  have  been  judged,  and 
the  verdict  of  history  pronounced.  It  may  not  be  presump¬ 
tion  in  us  to  venture  in  a  tentative  way  to  anticipate  the  work 
of  some  future  historian  by  reviewing  for  ourselves  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  formal  education  during  the  century  to  see  how  far  it 
reflects  the  age. 

In  the  most  superficial  view  the  ninet 
to  be  pre-eminent  for  the  magnitude  of 
The  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  size  and  number 
seems  to  have  been  increased.  The  resources  of  language  are 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  express  the  bigness  of  things.  Indus¬ 
trial  enterprises,  engineering  feats,  public  expenditures,  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes  are  described,  and  can  only  be  described,  as  vast, 
immense,  enormous,  gigantic,  colossal.  Tables  of  statistics 
are  swollen  beyond  previous  records.  Where  a  century  ago 
men  thought  in  thousands,  now  they  think  in  millions;  where 
they  dreamed  of  millions  they  see  and  handle  billions.  In  en¬ 
countering  physical  difficulties  men  have  lost  all  fear,  and  in 
counting  the  cost  of  things  nothing  staggers  them. 

Cecil  Rhodes  proposes  a  railroad  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo 
with  less  hesitation  than  Dr.  Abner  Phelps  felt  when  he  urged 
the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany;  and  a  canal 
from  Boston  to  Lowell,  costing  a  half-million  dollars,  was  re- 
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garded  as  a  more  daring  and  speculative  venture  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  costing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions. 

In  contrasting  the  magnificence  of  1900  with  the  littleness 
of  1800  we  are  here  to  ask  what  showing  does  education  make? 
Has  it  remained  stationary,  or  followed  with  lagging  and  fal¬ 
tering  steps?  Has  it  been  satisfied  with  small  and  petty 
things ?  Has  it  been  timid  where  all  the  world  has  been  brave? 
And  we  are  able  to  say  that  education  has  no  cause  to  blush. 
^It  is  abreast  of  the  age  in  the  largeness  of  its  conceptions,  in 
j  the  scope  of  its  undertakings,  in  the  fearlessness  with  which 
it  confronts  its  problems.  It  makes  no  mean  showing  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  country. 

In  1899  there  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  16,738,362  pupils.  For  their  education  was  expended 
$197,281,603.  There  were  in  higher  institutions  of  learning 
144,477  students  (1898).  The  property  of  these  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  was  valued  at  $360,599,826. 

The  task  which  Massachusetts  sets  for  herself  in  the  educa- 
Ition  of  her  youth  is  broad  and  generous.  She  undertakes  to 
furnish  freely  an  el<|nentary  education  to  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  and  she  compels  them  to  accept 
it.  If  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  magnitude  of  this  under¬ 
taking  we  must  compare  it  with  what  was  called  education  in 
1800.  Then  all  that  the  State  tried  to  do  was  to  teach  the 
children  who  chose  to  be  taught,  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
cipher. 

The  aim  of  the  Commonwealth  now  is  that  every  child  on 
arriving  at  the  leaving  age  shall  be  able  to  read  at  sight  good 
English  as  found  in  standard  and  current  literature,  and  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  legibly,  grammatically,  and 
with  correct  spelling;  that  he  shall  be  able  with  promptness 
and  accuracy  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  with  num¬ 
bers,  and  to  apply  these  in  the  everyday  transactions  of  busi¬ 
ness  life;  that  he  shall  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which 
he  lives,  its  productions,  its  people  and  their  relation  to  each 
other;  especially  of  his  own  country,  its  position  and  extent, 
its  natural  advantages  and  resources,  its  industries,  its  pro- 
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ductions  and  their  distribution,  its  political  and  business 
centers;  that  besides  the  geography  of  his  country  he  shall 
know  its  history,  the  story  of  its  development  from  the  feeble 
germ  in  the  early  Colonies  to  its  present  greatness,  including  in 
this  a  knowledge  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
of  the  steps  by  which,  and  the  cost  at  which,  his  civil  freedom 
has  been  obtained;  that  he  shall  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  his  own  body,  the  various  systems  and  their 
functions  and  how  to  care  for  them,  and  shall  be  especially  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  dangers  to  health  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics;  that  he  shall  have 
learned  some  principles  of  drawing  which  will  be  useful  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  shall  have  acquired  some  skill  in  applying 
them, 

I  What  Massachusetts  has  undertaken  is  undertaken  sub¬ 
stantially  by  every  Northern  and  Western  State,  and  so  far  as 
their  means  will  allow  by  the  Southern  States  as  well. 

^  Beyond  this,  Massachusetts  furnishes  freely  to  the  children 
of  every  community,  however  small,  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  secondary  education  in  a  good  high  school. 

Not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  educate  so  broadly  all  nor¬ 
mal  children  and  youth,  the  educational  agencies ‘thruout  the 
|iCountry  are  reaching  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  To  take  Helen 
Keller  at  the  age  of  seven,  blind  and  deaf,  and  in  thirteen 
years  fit  her  to  enter  Radcliflfe  College  with  honors  was  an 
undertaking  beside  which  for  mere  boldness  of  conception  a 
Simplon  tunnel  or  a  trans-Siberian  Railroad  appear  insig¬ 
nificant. 

More  daring  still,  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
is  the  thought  of  searching  for  faint  glimmers  of  intelligence 
•  in  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  and  with  marvelous  skill  and 
a  patience  almost  divine  slowly  to  develop  and  co-ordinate  the 
rudimentary  and  isolated  functions  of  the  brain,  until  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-control  and  self-help  appear  where  all  seemed 
inane  and  inert. 

The  latest  effort  of  the  educational  forces  is  characteristic. 

More  keenly  alive  to  opportunity  than  even  commerce,  they 
have  undertaken  to  plant  in  every  community  in  the  new  pos- 
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sessions  a  common  school  modeled  after  the  best  that  our  own 
country  can  show.  As  we  see  the  work  which  Frye  and  At¬ 
kinson  and  Brumbaugh  are  planning,  we  know  that  the  soul 
of  Horace  Mann  is  marching  on.  The  genius  displayed  by 
Mr.  Frye  in  bringing  from  all  parts  of  Cuba  fourteen  hundred 
teachers  to  enjoy  the  social  and  educational  hospitality  of 
Harvard  College  ranks  him  with  an  Edison  or  a  Tesla. 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  education  in  its  develop- 
f  ment  thruout  the  country  has  become  as  comprehensive, 

■  as  enterprising,  as  aggressive  as  any  of  the  forces  of  the 
1  age. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  age  attracting  attention  and 
compelling  admiration  is  the  extent  to  which  organization  has 
b^n  carried  in  the  operation  of  its  material  forces,  organiza¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  specialization.  Without  these,  modem 
industrial  development  would  have  been  impossible.  A  new 
type  of  man  has  been  evolved,  “  the  captain  of  industry,”  com¬ 
bining  the  qualities  of  general  and  minister  of  finance.  Pos¬ 
sessing  ample  power  of  intellect  and  will,  by  means  of  skillfully 
graded  subordinate  officials,  he  is  able  to  control  masses  of 
men  and  determine  their  product  with  a  maximum  of  economy 
and  general  effectiveness. 

From  the  early  New  England  farm  with  its  one  “  hired 
man  ”  to  a  wheat  farm  in  North  Dakota  employing  a  hundred 
men  is  a  long  step.  So  it  is  from  that  first  little  railroad  carry¬ 
ing  granite  from  Quincy  to  Boston,  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  employing  thirty  thousand 
men.  But  these  steps  are  no  longer  than  from  the  isolated 
schools  of  the  country,  where  one  master  or  mistress  taught  all 
sorts  of  subjects  to  children  of  all  ages,  to  the  city  schoof^ys- 
tem  of  to-day. 

In  1800  Joseph  Lancaster  in  his  school  in  the  Borough 
Road,  in  London,  was  teaching  a  thousand  children.  It  wjis 
the  first  attempt  to  give  to  masses  of  children  an  elementary 
education.  In  September,  1900,  there  gathered  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  444,066  children,  organized 
into  classes  of  moderate  size  of  nearly  uniform  age  and  at¬ 
tainment,  under  11,015  teachers,  all  under  a  single  executive 
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head,  a  captain  of  education,  the  City  Superintendent.  The 
estimated  annual  cost  of  this  system  is  $20,093,606.13. 

The  development  of  the  city  educational  system  has  closely 
paralleled  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  two  have  been  the  same,  specialization  of  func¬ 
tion,  with  regular  gradation  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Once  one  man  made  a  whole  shoe,  now  thirty  men  make  it,  but 
one  man  directs  the  thirty.  Once  one  man  schooled  a  boy 
from  primer  to  college,  now  twenty  men  and  women  work  on 
him,  but  one  man  directs  the  twenty. 

The  system  is  not  wholly  good  in  making  shoes.  It  tends 
to  make  of  the  workmen  mere  adjuncts  of  the  machines  they 
use.  It  has  not  been  an  unmixed  good  in  educating  children. 
The  essential  element  of  a  system  is  uniformity  of  action  of 
corresponding  parts.  As  in  an  army,  so  in  a  factory,  irregpi- 
larity,  eccentricity,  individuality  is  a  blemish.  So  it  has  been 
regarded  in  modern  systematic  school-keeping.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  persistent  results  of  the  grading  of 
schools  under  superintendents  has  been  uniformity  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  uniformity  of  discipline,  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  so 
far  as  possible  uniformity  of  attainment  in  knowledge  and  skill. 

Under  the  old  system  no  two  shoes  were  alike,  tho  made  by 
one  man.  Under  the  new  system  all  shoes  of  a  kind  are  alike, 
tho  made  by  many  men.  Under  the  old  systemless  method  of 
educating,  no  two  children  came  out  alike  from  the  same 
teacher’s  hands,  nor  were  they  expected  to.  Under  the  new 
system  many  salt  tears  have  been  shed  because  all  children 
have  not  come  out  alike  from  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  in 
a  great  system.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
to  avoid  the  evils  while  reaping  the  benefits  of  organized  in¬ 
dustry  and  organized  education. 

The  age  is  described  as  a  scientific  age.  As  we  look  back 
along  the  century  we  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  awed,  not  by  the  revelations  of  nature,  but  by 
the  new  power  of  the  human  mind  to  know  nature.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  a  review  of  scientific  progress.  We  are 
studying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  what  impresses  us  most  is 
the  new  interest  in  the  physical  world.  This  interest  involves 
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new  thinking,  but  even  more,  and  more  significant,  new  feeling. 

It  is  a  new  attitude  toward  the  world  held  by  serious-minded 
men  which  gives  the  new  character  to  the  century. 

A  century  ago  men  who  thought  at  all  were  working  upon 
abstract  ethical  and  religious  problems,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
centuries  before.  If  they  thought  of  the  physical  world  at  all 
it  was  to  find  analogies  for  their  philosophic  arguments.  The 
common  people  observed  it  only  to  adapt  themselves  empiri¬ 
cally  to  its  mysterious  phenomena.  They  thought  of  it  as  the 
temporary  and  divinely  cursed  abode  of  man,  designed  as  a 
means  of  discipline,  or  an  instrument  of  punishment.  Every 
destructive  display  of  physical  force  they  hastened  to  interpret 
as  a  judgment  of  God  upon  specific  sin.  ^  In  their  thought  the*— - 
chief  use  of  water  was  to  drown  boys  who  went  swimming  on 
Sunday.  Towers  of  Siloam  were  always  falling,  and  men 
were  always  judging  the  victims  to  have  been  sinners  above 
all  others.  Why  should  they  give  serious  thought  to  heavens 
which  were  to  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  elements 
which  were  to  melt  with  fervent  heat. 

All  this  has  passed,  and  the  new  thought  according  to  its 
power  of  penetration  looks  at  nature  in  one  or  all  of  three  ways. 

The  most  superficial  thinking  sees  the  earth  as  a  vast  maga¬ 
zine  of  resources  to  be  exploited  to  furnish  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  men.  All  physical  forces  exist  to  make  men  rich. 

Men  more  amply  gifted,  capable  of  seeing  more  widely,  think 
of  the  earth  as  furnishing  what  they  call  a  physical  basis  for 
history.  Not  only  is  the  world  the  stage  upon  which  the 
I  drama  of  human  progress  has  been  played,  but  by  its  subtly 
I  interacting  influences  it  has  determined  the  character  of  the 
actors  and  the  course  of  the  play.  They  study  the  world  to 
study  men. 

Some  thought  sees  more  than  this.  It  sees  God  in  the 
world,  not  over  it,  but  in  it;  all  its  order,  all  its  law,  all  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  good  to  man  the  revelation  of  him,  not  merely  of 
his  thought  or  of  his  attributes,  but  of  his  heart. 

So  Emerson, 

“  Perfect  Nature’s  every  part 
Rooted  in  the  mighty  Heart.” 


T 
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So  Browning 

“  God  is  seen  God  in  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul,  in 
the  clod," 

and 

“  All’s  love,  yet  all’s  law." 

This  feature  of  the  age  education  not  only  reflects,  but  is 
largely  responsible  for.  Institutions  of  learning  are  the  reposi¬ 
tories  and  nurseries  of  the  scientific  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
century.  All  industrial  development,  all  amelioration  of  social 
conditions  on  the  physical  side  wait  upon  the  schools  of  science 
for  every  new  impulse  they  receive. 

The  commercial  value  of  nature  knowledge  has  become  to  be 
so  universally  recognized  that  technical  and  scientific  schools 
are  continually  multiplying  and  receiving  more  ample  endow¬ 
ments  from  public  and  private  sources.  The  new  thought  and 
feeling  after  battling  long  for  recognition  as  an  instrument  of 
culture,  has  been  accorded  an  honorable  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  college  and  high  school  in  the  country.  The  new 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  world  men  live  in  has  so 
colored  men’s  thought  that  the  highest  studies  of  the  old  cur¬ 
riculum,  literature  and  philosophy,  have  becftme  new  studies. 

Into  elementary  education  the  new  spirit  has  penetrated,  but 
more  slowly.  In  January,  1850,  Agassiz  published  an  article 
in  the  Massachusetts  teacher  on  the  importance  of  instruction 
in  natural  science  in  early  education.  In  the  opening  sentence 
he  says :  “  It  is  a  strange  feature  in  the  education  of  mankind 
which  we  may  trace  back  to  all  ages  of  our  history,  that  the 
study  of  nature  has  never  been  made  an  essential  part  in  the 
early  education  of  children.”  After  fifty  years,  characterized 
by  the  most  rapid  and  beneficent  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  that  mankind  has  ever  made,  were  Agassiz  alive  he 
might  repeat  the  same  sentence  without  contradiction. 

Not  that  no  progress  has  been  made.  The  new  view  of  the 
world  showed  itself  first  and  has  been  most  fortunate  in  escap¬ 
ing  attack  in  the  study  of  geography.  Arnold  Guyot,"  enthusi¬ 
astically  preaching  the  new  doctrine  of  Humboldt  and  Ritter, 
made  a  profound  impression.  While  old-fashioned  text-books 
and  old-fashioned  teachers  are  still  numerous,  the  study  of 
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geography  on  the  whole  reflects  in  no  small  degree  that  nine¬ 
teenth-century  thought  expressed  by  Ritter,  “  Our  earth  is  a 
star  among  the  stars,  and  should  not  we  who  are  in  it  prepare 
ourselves  by  it  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Universe  and  its 
Author?” 

Agassiz  endeavored  with  little  success  to  popularize  the 
teaching  of  natural  history  in  the  common  schools.  He 
offered  to  receive  into  his  laboratory  as  many  teachers  as  would 
come,  and  to  instruct  them  freely  as  long  as  they  chose  to  stay. 
A  few  went.  The  most  efficient  work  has  been  done  thru  the 
normal  schools.  The  initiative  taken  by  Dr.  Sheldon  at  Os- 
v.’ego  was  quickly  and  earnestly  followed  by  all  the  schools, 
and  to  their  efforts  we  owe  the  fact  that  there  is  no  community 
of  any  importance  which  does  not  include  in  its  published 
course  of  study  some  instruction  in  elementary  science,  some 
nature-study. 

From  the  beginning  this  work  has  encountered  opposition. 
Many  early  normal  teachers  lost  their  places  because  they  tried 
to  interest  children  in  stones  and  leaves  and  birds  and  “  such 
'  foolishness  ”  when  they  ought  to  have  been  “  learning  ’em 
their  tables.”  In  this  year  1900,  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  a  venomous  and  partially  successful  attack  was  made 
upon  the  public-school  system,  whose  distingfuishing  feature 
has  been  the  prominence  given  to  nature-study.  It  is 
probable  that  in  most  communities  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  against  elementary  work  in  science.  No  more 
than  in  1850,  or  in  all  the  preceding  centuries,  is  the  study  of 
nature  deemed,  even  by  teachers,  an  essential  part  of  the  early 
education  of  children. 

In  the  reaction  from  mediaeval  thinking  the  serious-minded 
people  of  the  century  have  not  only  grown  to  see  the  world,  this 
world,  in  a  new  light,  but  also  to  have  new  views  of  human  life, 
this  life.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  prevailing 
thought  emphasized  the  probationary  nature  of  the  earthly  life. 
Drawing  its  analogy  from  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  it  saw  in  this  world  a  wilderness  whose  hardships  and 
privations  were  to  be  endured  with  patience  in  prospect  of  a 
promised  land  beyond,  a  heavenly  Canaan. 
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To  seek  earthly  comforts,  to  shrink  from  earthly  suffering 
was  a  sign  of  weakness,  a  manifestation  of  inherited  sin. 
They  sang,  “  Life  is  the  hour  that  God  has  given,  to  ’scape 
from  hell  and  fly  to  heaven.”  To  save  men  from  penal  suffer¬ 
ings  in  a  future  life  seemed  infinitely  more  important  than  to 
save  them  from  physical  sufferings  in  the  present  life.  This 
attitude  towards  the  present  life  colored  all  their  thinking  and 
misdirected  their  sympathies. 

When  the  century  opened  there  were  some  rifts  in  the  clouds. 
John  Wesley  had  undertaken  to  minister  to  the  bodies  as  well 
as  the  souls  in  his  parish.  Howard  had  completed  his  labors 
in  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  passed  on.  Wilberforce  was  in  the 
thick  of  his  fight  against  slavery. 

Early  in  the  century  there  came  a  new  light  on  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  men  came  to  see  that  Christ  had 
made  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering  a  test  of  discipleship. 
There  has  grown  thru  the  century  a  sensitiveness  to  suffering  \ 
in  every  form  unknown  in  any  previous  age.  Laws  and  or-  * 
ganizations  to  promote  human  comfort  have  multiplied.  The 
Good  Samaritan  has  become  the  accredited  type  of  the  modem 
Christian. 

In  any  comparison  of  the  schools  of  the  present  with  those 
of  the  past  we  see  that  the  more  humane  spirit  has  pervaded 
educational  thought  and  practice.  Josiah  Quincy,  writing  of 
his  own  experience  in  Phillips  Academy,  says  there  was  no 
consideration  for  childhood.  This  phrase  describes  the  spirit 
of  the  old  schools.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  “  No  attention  can  be 
obtained  from  children  without  the  infliction  of  pain.” 

The  heart  shrinks  from  the  pictures  suggested  by  Scott  in 
the  introduction  to  Old  mortality:  “  The  Eclogues  of  Virgpl 
and  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  sullen  figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some 
blubbering  schoolboy.”  What  Shenstone  said  of  his  school¬ 
mistress  might  have  been  said  of  all  teachers,  “  They  boast 
unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame.” 

All  this  has  changed.  There  are  still  hard  teachers,  severe 
teachers,  but  there  are  few  cruel  teachers,  and  no  brutal  ones. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  process  of  education  pleasant,  j 
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Some  people — very  wise  people — who  write  for  the  Atlantic, 
think  making  school  life  pleasant  for  children  is  the  same  as 
making  it  easy,  and  they  seem  to  think  that  Scott’s  “  blubber¬ 
ing  schoolboy,”  is  more  likely  to  make  a  useful  man  than  the 
modern  smiling  one.  Perhaps  so;  nevertheless  the  current 
seems  to  have  set  the  other  way.  Sunlight  and  pure  air,  and 
comfortable  seats  and  tasteful  decorations,  and  healthful 
lunches,  and  genial  and  sympathetic  teachers  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  the  new  century  there  will  be  people  who  never 
saw  a  child  whipped  in  school. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  age,  less  obvious,  per¬ 
haps,  but  no  less  real.  It  is  a  self-conscious  age.  All  the 
social  forces  stand  out,  each  apart  from  all  the  others,  distinct 
in  its  own  individuality.  Each  recognizes  itself,  has  a  con¬ 
science,  feels  responsibility,  knows  it  has  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions,  measures  itself  by  its  own  standards,  is  sensitive  to  its 
own  failures  and  successes,  is  jealous  of  its  rights,  has  a  his¬ 
toric  sense  concerning  itself,  studies  its  own  past  for  lessons  of 
experience  to  aid  in  determining  its  future.  More  than  this, 
each  force  recognizes  the  other  forces,  and  sees  that  they  have 
mutual  relations,  and  they  are  all  with  more  or  less  clearness  of 
vision  seeing  that  they  have  a  common  purpose,  and  hoping 
for  ultimate  solidarity  of  effort. 

This  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  Church  and  of  civil  society. 
It  is  no  less  true  of  those  forces  which  we  can  name  only  by 
abstract  terms,  wealth,  capital,  labor,  culture.  Each  of  these 
has  come  to  have  a  soul  of  its  own,  which  can  sin  and  repent 
and  be  saved.  Of  none  is  this  more  true  than  of  education. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  feature 
of  modern  education.  It  explains  the  intensity  and  scope  of 
its  thinking,  the  ever-increasing  range  of  its  activities,  the  al¬ 
most  kaleidoscopic  variety  in  its  instruments  and  methods. 

An  indication  of  the  fervor  of  its  new  life  is  given  in  its 
rapidly  enlarging  bibliography.  In  the  library  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  are  50,000  books  and  150,000  pamphlets 
on  education  and  allied  subjects. 

In  1818  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  education  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  and  ran  its  course  in  two  years.  There' 
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are  reported  over  a  hundred  educational  periodicals  published 
in  the  United  States,  each  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  a 
thousand  copies.  This  accumulation  of  published  matter  only 
suggests  the  larger  body  of  thought  which  finds  utterance  in 
meetings  of  associations,  local,  county,  and  State,  general  and 
special,  culminating  in  a  national  meeting  attended  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  people,  and  having  on  its  program  a  hun¬ 
dred  distinct  topics.  It  is  true  that  much  of  this  literature  is 
ephemeral,  and  that  some  of  it  is  trivial,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  has  furnished  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  sociolo^cal 
thought  of  the  age.  The  names  on  the  title  pages  of  the  most 
recent  educational  books — Eliot,  Harris,  Butler,  Hinsdale, 
Davidson,  and  Spaulding — suggest  breadth  and  profundity  of 
philosophic  thought,  and  vigor  and  felicity  of  diction  unex¬ 
celled  in  any  field  of  modern  writing. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  newly  awakened  conscious¬ 
ness,  as  it  has  been  also  the  most  far-reaching  and  enduring, 
was  the  new  conception  of  the  teacher  as  to  character  and 
function.  If  you  w'ould  know  how  much  this  has  meant  study 
the  schoolmaster  in  literature.  Everywhere  you  find  him 
ignorant,  shallow,  [)edantic,  ugly,  grotesque,  brutal,  wholly 
contemptible.  The  new  teachers  must  be  all  that  the  old  were 
not.  The  first  thought  was  that  they  should  be  manly  men, 
an  afterthought  saw  that  they  might  be,  and  often  better  might 
be,  womanly  women.  They  must  have  some  elements  of 
culture.  Then  the  fact  was  brought  to  notice  that  teaching 
was  the  only  work  being  done  in  the  world  for  which  the 
workers  had  made  no  preparation  and  in  which  they  had  served 
no  apprenticeship;  where  the  only  requirements  for  beginning 
were  to  have  been  born  and  raised. 

So  the  normal  schools  came  into  being,  and  later  it  dawned 
on  the  colleges  and  universities  that  education  was  a  subject 
not  wholly  foreign  in  its  nature  to  their  alleged  purposes,  and 
there  came  university  departments  of  education.  The  vigor 
of  the  age  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were  in  1898  1376 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  attended  by  89,225 
students.  These  schools  have  grown  up  within  sixty  years. 
They  have  deepened  and  intensified  the  conviction  out  of  which 
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they  grew,  so  that  the  higher  conception  of  what  teachers 
should  be  and  what  they  should  know  held  by  a  few  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century  has  now  become  universal,  and  the 
teacher’s  personality,  his  scholarship,  and  his  culture  are  every¬ 
where  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  measured  by  the 
most  exacting  standards. 

Dimly  at  first,  more  clearly  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  mission  of  education  is  higher,  its  field  ] 
broader  than  people  used  to  think.  It  had  not  done  all  it  was/ 
responsible  for  when  it  taught  the  masses  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher  and  a  selected  few  to  make  short  excursions  into 
classic  literature.  With  the  vitalizing  of  its  consciousness  has 
come  a  constant  broadening  of  its  efforts.  It  has  sought  to 
lead  children  and  youth  into  the  fields  of  new  knowledge  as 
they  have  been  successively  opened,  and  it  has  tried  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  demands  which  modern  society  would  make  upon  them. 

As  prospective  citizens  of  their  own  country  it  has  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  history  and  civics;  as  citizens  of  the  world  to 
an  extended  geography;  as  traders,  it  has  provided  arithmetic 
and  bookkeeping;  as  mechanics,  mathematics  and  work  in 
wood  and  iron;  as  housekeepers,  sewing  and  cooking;  as 
men  and  women,  for  health,  for  pleasure,  for  refinement,  it  has 
given  instruction  in  hygiene,  music,  drawing,  and  literature. 

It  sums  up  its  new  conception  of  the  breadth  of  its  mission 
by  seeking  to  send  into  life  persons  who  without  regard  to  their 
inheritance,  mental,  material,  or  social,  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  life  and  to  put  the  most  possible  into  life. 

In  its  search  for  the  most  effective  instruments  for  doing 
its  new  and  broader  work  it  has  adopted  the  kindergarten  for 
the  initial  stage.  No  other  conception  of  the  school  has  ever 
equaled  this  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  childhood,  no 
other  has  furnished  a  key  fitting  so  perfectly  so  many  of  the 
intricate  wards  of  the  child  mind,  and  opening  it  with  so  little 
friction  and  so  little  force.  Education  points  to  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions  of  this  inventive  century. 

In  its  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  its  mission  and  with 
increasing  eame.stness  as  it  has  realized  more  fully  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  education  has  sought  light  from  all  sources. 
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Early  in  the  history  of  normal  schools  psychology  began  to 
be  studied.  All  that  men  had  come  to  know  of  the  working 
of  the  human  mind,  all  they  had  learned  of  its  powers  and  the 
order  and  conditions  and  laws  of  their  unfolding,  was  at  the 
service  of  those  who  were  preparing  as  teachers  to  deal  with 
minds.  In  this  study  were  utilized  what  had  been  written  in 
books,  what  the  students  could  learn  introspectively  of  their 
own  mental  processes,  what  they  recollected  of  their  own 
childhood,  and  what  they  could  gather  from  observing  the 
children  of  their  acquaintance.  To  this  study  more  than  to 
any  other  influence  is  due  the  difference  between  the  teachers 
whom  we  know  to-day  and  those  whose  repulsive  portraits 
deface  the  galleries  of  poetry  and  fiction  of  an  earlier  age. 

More  recently  this  study  has  taken  a  new  direction,  or  rather 
it  has  changed  the  place  of  its  emphasis.  Now  it  deals  more 
exclusively  with  the  manifestations  of  the  child  mind.  Its 
assumption  of  a  new  name,  “  child-study,”  suggests  its  conceit 
that  children  had  never  been  studied  by  the  generations  that 
were  bearing  them,  that  the  work  began  when  someone  tried 
to  find  out  what  some  little  Boston  children  did  not  know  about 
things  they  had  never  seen.  And  the  study  itself,  if  carried 
too  far  seems  to  be  bad  for  the  digestion,  so  splenetic,  almost 
vitriolic,  are  some  of  the  recent  utterances  of  its  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  promoters.  But  this  is  a  transient  and  temporary 
weakness.  So  widespread  is  the  interest  and  so  earnest  the 
spirit  in  which  the  newer  work  is  being  carried  on  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  receive  new  light  upon  its  problems  and  new 
encouragement  in  its  efforts. 

In  its  desire  to  know,  modem  education  has  sought  light 
from  the  past.  It  has  asked  how  other  and  earlier  people  have 
trained  their  generations  and  what  new  views  of  truth  re¬ 
formers  have  presented.'  The  history  of  education  has  entered 
and  become  a  part  of  every  systematic  course  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  teaching.  Thruout  all  this  period  there  has  been  a 
constant  inquiring  for  the  best  way  to  do  the  old  work  and  the 
new.  Much  thought  has  been  given  to  methods,  so  much  that 
at  times  the  ”  how  ”  has  taken  precedence  of  the  “  what  ”  and 
the  “  why.”  Methods  have  succeeded  each  other  with  be- 
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wildering  rapidity,  the  newer  constantly  taking  the  place  of 
the  new,  and  there  has  often  been  madness  in  the  method. 
Men  and  women  have  built  up  national  reputations,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  private  fortunes,  on  the  narrow  basis  of  some  device  for 
teaching  reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic.  Nevertheless,  as 
many  have  run  to  and  fro,  knowledge  has  been  increased. 

Finally,  the  age  is  a  hopeful  age.  The  closing  century  of 
the  first  millennium,  as  we  know,  was  an  age  of  universal  de¬ 
pression  and  fear  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
world.  As  the  decades  succeeded  each  other,  each  with  a  more 
horrible  record  of  disorder,  violence,  and  crime,  from  gloomy 
apprehension  jieople  sank  into  hopeless  apathy,  and  while 
anarchy  and  bestiality  surged  around  them  waited  in  despair 
for  the  approaching  judgment. 

The  world  will  enter  on  the  closing  century  of  the  second 
millennium  buoyant  with  hope.  It  will  not  fix  a  date  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  world,  nor  accept  any  physical  or  social  dis¬ 
orders  as  omens  of  approaching  judgment.  It  believes  that 
“  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,”  and  if  it  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  consider  seriously  any  prophecies  of  approaching 
doom  it  would  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Connecticut  Puri¬ 
tan,  who,  when  the  shadows  of  the  Dark  Day  fell  upon  the 
assembled  lawmakers,  said  to  his  terrified  associates,  “  Either 
this  is  the  day  of  judgment  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is 
no  cause  to  adjourn.  If  it  is,  I  wish  to  be  found  doing  my 
duty.  Bring  in  the  candles.” 

The  age  believes  in  God.  It  believes  also  in  man.  It  ac¬ 
cepts  the  successes  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  llrer- 
broadening  field  of  human  endeavor  as  foretokening  a  more 
brilliant  century  to  come.  It  believes  that  human  happiness 
will  be  more  universal  in  its  extent  and  more  rational  in  its 
ground.  It  believes  that  all  the  forces  that  make  for  right¬ 
eousness  will  see  eye  to  eye  and  move  forward  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  make  possible  to  men  everywhere  a  larger  and  a 
richer  life. 

This  hope  education  shares,  and  is  prepared  to  do  its  part 
to  realize.  To-day  as  always  the  croak  of  the  croaker  is  heard 
in  the  land.  There  are,  as  there  always  have  l)een,  people  who 
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look  backward  for  the  golden  age,  and  see  in  every  new  move¬ 
ment,  in  every  new  phase  of  thought,  another  token  that  things 
are  growing  worse.  Education  accepts  these  things  as  part  of 
the  burden  it  is  to  carry,  but  it  knows  that  its  insight  was  never  J 
so  keen,  its  outlook  never  so  broad,  its  purpose  never  so  com- 1 
prehensive,  its  spirit  never  so  humble,  its  courage  never  so| 
unfaltering. 

When  Pastor  John  Robinson  bade  farewell  to  his  people  who 
were  embarking  for  the  New  World  he  said  to  them,  “  I  believe 
that  God  hath  more  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy 
word.” 

Education  does  not  mean  that  the  children  of  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  shall  be  “suckled  in  a  creed  outworn.”  It  will  open  all 
its  windows  to  the  light  and  welcome  every  new  phase  of  truth. 
It  will  be  in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  has  been  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  abreast  of  the  age,  sharing  in  its  endeavors,  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  its  hopes. 

George  H.  Martin 

SupiRvisoR  OP  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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VI 

THE  USE  AND  CONTROL  OF  EXAMINATIONS^ 

Every  practical  educator  knows  that  an  examination  has  two 
distinct  aspects ;  one  looking  toward  the  past,  the  other  toward 
the  future.  It  is  a  means  of  proving  the  student’s  attainment 
in  that  which  has  gone  before;  it  is  also  a  means  of  testing  his 
power  for  that  which  is  to  come.  It  sums  up  the  result  of  pre¬ 
vious  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  us  in  meting  out  praise  or 
blame  for  what  he  has  already  done.  It  at  the  same  time  indi¬ 
cates  the  degree  of  his  mental  advancement,  and  enables  us  to 
place  him  for  the  coming  year  in  those  classes  from  which  he 
will  gain  most  profit  and  for  which  his  powers  will  be  most 
fully  adequate.  It  protects  our  schools  against  waste  of  time 
in  the  days  which  precede  it,  by  setting  a  mark  which  the 
student  must  reach.  It  protects  our  colleges  against  waste  of 
time  in  the  days  that  follow  it,  by  giving  us  a  basis  on  which  to 
group  our  classes  and  arrange  the  tasks  which  are  imposed.  It 
is  at  once  a  measure  of  proficiency  in  what  has  been  previously 
learned,  and  of  power  for  what  as  yet  remains  unlearned. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  qualities  do  not  always  coincide. 
We  have  all  had  experience  with  pupils  who  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  acquired  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  pass  a  well-conducted 
examination  creditably,  but  who  do  not  possess  that  degree  of 
mental  training  which  fits  them  to  go  on  toward  higher  studies 
side  by  side  with  those  whose  acquirements  may  be  less,  but 
whose  grasp  of  principles  is  stronger.  Proficiency  in  subjects 
studied  during  the  few  months  previous  to  the  examination  is 
at  best  largely  a  matter  of  memory;  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  such  memory  is  most  highly  developed  in  those 
very  pupils  who  have  done  comparatively  little  real  thinking 

’  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  27,  1901. 
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for  themselves.  This  difficulty  may  be  lessened  by  skill  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  examination;  but,  strive  as  we  may,  it  can  never 
be  wholly  eliminated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thing  which  is 
increased  by  many  of  our  modern  changes,  both  in  courses  of 
study  and  in  methods  of  examination. 

In  many  of  the  older  subjects  of  study  the  difficulty  hardly 
exists  at  all.  Take  mathematics,  for  instance.  In  this  group 
of  sciences  proficiency  in  one  grade  is  almost  synonymous  with 
power  to  go  on  with  the  next.  There  may  be  a  few  children 
with  minds  so  i)eculiarly  constructed  that  they  are  accurate 
“  lightning  calculators,”  and  of  very  little  use  for  anything  else; 
but  such  children  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  mastered  the  simple  operations  of 
arithmetic  is  competent  to  go  on  with  the  more  complex  ones; 
while  the  boy  or  girl  who  fails  in  these  simple  matters  shows 
corresponding  unfitness  for  what  is  more  advanced.  Simi¬ 
larly,  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  a  whole  is  a  test  of  fitness  to 
study  algebra;  knowledge  of  algebra  a  prerequisite  to  analyt¬ 
ical  geometry;  analytical  geometry  a  necessity  for  the  student 
who  would  go  on  into  the  differential  calculus.  What  is  true 
of  mathematics  is  true  of  grammar,  and  of  those  older  forms  of 
linguistic  study  which  were  based  upon  grammatical  drill  as  a 
foundation.  With  proficiency  in  the  elements,  advanced  class- 
work  was  made  possible  and  profitable;  without  it,  the  pupil 
wasted  his  own  time  and- that  of  his  fellows. 

But  with  new  subjects,  and  with  new  modes  of  teaching, 
this  necessary  sequence  is  less  marked.  In  studying  literature, 
or  history,  or  descriptive  science,  by  the  methods  which  are 
now  regarded  as  most  modern,  there  is  no  such  connection  be¬ 
tween  attainment  in  what  is  past  and  power  over  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  pupil  who  remembers  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  which  are  asked  in  most  of  our  litera¬ 
ture  examinations  thereby  proves  his  fitness  to  go  on  with  the 
works  which  are  to  follow.  It  is  not  sure  that  power  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  facts  of  history  which  are  taught  in  elementary  classes 
connotes  a  corresponding  ])ower  to  use  those  facts  in  advanced 
studies.  It  is  even  less  probable  that  the  results  of  a  course  in 
■descriptive  science  pursued  at  an  early  age  show  any  indica- 
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tion  of  power  to  pursue  these  subjects  farther.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  modem  methods  of  science 
study.  For  those  who  are  not  going  to  carry  these  matters  to 
a  point  where  power  in  scientific  research  is  needed,  they  are  a 
very  valuable  means  of  general  information.  But  for  that 
minority  which  does  need  to  develop  power  in  research,  such 
premature  acquirements  are  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help.  One  of  the  few  men  in  the  country  who  combines  high 
attainments  in  theoretical  and  practical  physics — a  man  emi¬ 
nent  alike  as  an  investigator,  a  teacher,  and  an  inventor — is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  you  cannot  make  a  really  good 
physicist  out  of  a  boy  who  has  been  given  a  full  course  of 
descriptive  science  before  he  has  studied  the  mathematical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  broad 
generalization  can  be  proved.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  an  over¬ 
statement.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  statement  can  be  made  by 
a  responsible  man  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection, 
but  rather  a  conspicuous  absence  of  connection,  between  ac¬ 
quirements  in  elementary  science,  as  now  taught,  and  power  to 
go  on  with  that  science  into  classes  which  do  work  of  a  really 
advanced  character. 

Side  by  side  with  this  change  in  subjects,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  methods  of  examination.  Two  generations  ago  a 
large  part  of  our  tests  were  oral.  To-day  the  increased  size  of 
the  classes  has  necessitated  the  use  of  written  examinations. 
That  the  change  has  been  on  the  whole  a  salutary  as  well  as  a 
necessary  one,  I  do  not  question.  In  an  oral  examination  the 
personal  element  is  so  strongly  accentuated  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  guarantee  of  fairness  in  its  administration. 
However  good  may  be  the  intentions  of  the  examiner,  he  can¬ 
not  always  keep  himself  free  from  his  own  prejudgments;  while 
the  absence  of  any  permanent  record  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  prevents  us  from  applying  any  corrective  to  the  wrong 
impressions  of  the  moment.  But  the  effect  of  the  change  has 
been  to  make  the  examination  more  exclusively  a  test  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  what  is  past  and  less  available  as  a  measure  of  power 
for  what  is  to  come.  In  the  oral  method,  if  it  was  well  con¬ 
ducted,  the  examiner  found  some  branch  of  the  subject  with 
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which  the  pupil  was  familiar,  and  there  proved  or  disproved  the 
thoroness  of  his  knowledge.  By  so  doing,  the  examiner  could 
find  out  what  the  pupil  really  thought  about  the  subject,  rather 
than  what  he  more  or  less  mechanically  remembered.  But  the 
written  examination,  even  in  the  best  hands,  is  apt  to  be  a  test 
of  the  range  of  a  student’s  proficiency  rather  than  of  its  thoro¬ 
ness.  In  the  majority  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  have  to 
examine,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  paper  which  will 
test  the  student’s  reasoning  power  as  adequately  as  it  tests  his 
memory.  It  is  apt  to  become  a  mere  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  pupil’s  knowledge.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  loses 
the  major  part  of  its  value  as  a  measure  of  fitness  for  anything 
which  is  to  come. 

The  evils  thus  far  described  are  felt  in  all  examinations,  no 
matter  by  whom  they  may  be  conducted.  But  they  show 
themselves  with  peculiar  force  whenever  the  student  passes 
out  of  one  school  or  one  stage  of  his  educational  work  and  into 
another.  In  rising  from  class  to  class  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  institution,  the  pupil  remains  under  the  charge  of  a  head¬ 
master  who  can,  to  a  large  degree,  correct  the  evils  inherent  in 
the  examination  system.  He  can  direct  his  subordinates  to 
base  their  scheme  of  promotion  on  records  of  special  work  and 
other  matters  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  examination  itself. 
He  can  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that  entrance  to  higher 
grades  depends  upon  merit  in  particular  lines,  rather  than  on 
general  proficiency  or  faithfulness.  When,  however,  the  stu¬ 
dent  passes  from  the  control  of  one  authority  to  another  inde¬ 
pendent  one,  it  is  very  hard  to  carry  any  such  policy  into  effect. 
The  difficulty  is  seen  at  its  worst  in  civil  service  examinations, 
where  a  student’s  entrance  into  government  employment  is 
made  to  depend  upon  tests  of  past  acquirement  which  can,  at 
best,  very  imperfectly  indicate  his  fitness  to  serve  the  country 
in  the  line  which  he  has  chosen.  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
undervalue  the  good  which  has  been  done  by  the  adoption  of 
the  examination  system  as  a  basis  for  appointment  in  our  civil 
service;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  generally  admitted,  even  among 
the  friends  of  that  system,  that  its  value  depends  upon  its  effect 
in  eliminating  the  grossly  incompetent,  who  rely  on  political 
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influence  alone,  rather  than  upon  its  accuracy  in  determining 
the  candidate’s  probable  usefulness  as  a  public  servant. 

The  same  difficulty  exists,  tho  in  less  degree,  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  one  grade  of  educational  institution  to  another.  It 
is  felt  in  the  passage  from  grammar  school  to  high  school,  from 
high  school  to  college,  and  from  college  to  professional  school. 
In  going  from  grammar  school  to  high  school,  or  from  col¬ 
lege  to  professional  school,  the  difficulty  is  to  some  extent 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  often  a  common  board  of 
control  which  makes  co-operation  and  consultation  easy  be¬ 
tween  the  authorities  of  the  two  parts  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  passage  from  high  school  to  college,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evil  is  felt  most  seriously,  because  of  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  control  and  the  remoteness  of  location, 
which  so  often  makes  a  system  of  personal  consultation  im¬ 
possible. 

It  is  in  this  application  that  the  problem  of  examinations 
gives  rise  to  the  most  acute  controversy.  How  shall  we  ar¬ 
range  our  tests  of  the  student’s  proficiency  in  what  is  behind 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  ourselves  of  his  power  to  go  on 
with  what  is  before  him;  to  give  to  the  school  the  necessary 
freedom  in  its  methods  of  instruction,  to  give  the  college  the 
assurance  that  its  pupils  will  be  well  prepared  for  their  work, 
and  to  give  the  students  themselves,  as  they  pass  from  one 
grade  to  the  other,  the  certainty  of  reasonably  fair  treatment? 
This  is  the  question  which  is  before  us.  With  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  requirements,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  divergence 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  answer. 

Three  distinct  methods  have  been  devised  for  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

1.  To  make  the  range  of  examination  questions  wider,  so 
that  the  student  shall  have  every  possible  chance  to  show  what 
he  knows. 

2.  To  supplement  the  written  examination  paper  by  other 
tests,  such  as  certified  notebooks,  objects  produced  by  previous 
work,  etc. 

3.  To  depend  on  certificates  given  by  the  teachers  who  have 
previously  had  the  candidate  in  their  charge;  thus  taking  the 
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work  of  entrance  examination  out  of  the  hands  of  the  college 
authorities  and  relegating  it  to  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  a  certain  amount  of  merit.  A 
skillful  examiner  can  make  a  paper  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  a 
candidate  who  knows  anything  whatsoever  about  his  subject 
will  find  some  topic  on  which  he  is  at  home.  He  thus  in  some 
measure  reduces  the  element  of  chance  and  renders  real  help  to 
those  candidates  who  understand  one  part  of  the  subject  better 
than  another.  But,  unfortunately,  this  increased  range  of  in¬ 
quiries  may  prove  almost  as  helpful  to  the  undeserving  candi¬ 
date  as  it  does  to  the  deserving.  The  multiplicity  of  questions 
gives  a  great  opportunity  to  the  coach  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
preparing  candidates  for  a  particular  series  of  tests,  instead  of 
educating  them  for  their  lifework.  Knowing  how  wide  a 
range  of  topics  the  examiner  must  cover,  he  can  predict,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  some  si)ecific  things  which  the  paper  is 
likely  to  contain.  The  chances  are  that  his  pupils  will  do  well 
on  these  questions  for  which  they  have  been  specially  prepared; 
and  thus  the  deserving,  but  unskill  fully  prepared,  candidate, 
tho  he  makes  a  better  absolute  showing  under  the  system  of 
long  papers  than  he  did  with  short  ones,  finds  his  relative  posi¬ 
tion  even  worse  than  it  was  before.  Moreover,  the  inevitable 
hurry  and  confusion  incident  to  the  attempt  to  deal  with  a  long 
paper  hurts  the  deserving  student  far  more  than  it  hurts  his 
competitor  who  has  been  skillfully  crammed  for  this  particular 
trial.  These  evils  are  clearly  exemplified  in  the  English  civil 
service  examinations.  The  amount  of  time  and  thought  which 
has  been  spent  on  the  preparation  of  papers  for  these  examina¬ 
tions  is  very  great  indeed.  There  has  been  an  honest  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  to  get  the  very  best  aspirants  for  the 
public  service  of  the  British  Empire.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,  it  has  become  proverbial  that  success  depends  upon 
skillful  coaching  far  more  than  upon  intellectual  merit  or  good 
general  training.  What  is  true  of  the  English  civil  service 
examinations  is  true  in  only  less  degree  of  the  English  uni¬ 
versity  examinations;  and  the  same  evils  are  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  this  country  wherever  we  approximate  toward  the 
English  practice. 
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The  system  of  accepting  certified  notebooks  to  supplement 
and  correct  the  results  of  examinations  is  essentially  a  com¬ 
promise.  It  has  at  once  the  merits  and  defects  which  are  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  compromise  system.  It  is,  I  believe,  used  with  good 
effect  at  Harvard  in  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  required  in 
its  entrance  examinations.  But  the  arguments  which  can 
be  urged  in  its  behalf  can  for  the  most  part  be  urged  even  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  frank  adoption  of  a  certificate  system 
as  a  whole.  There  is  something  quite  illogical  in  accepting 
the  pupil’s  record  of  his  own  past  work,  and  not  accepting  the 
master’s  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  that  work;  for,  unless 
the  master  is  a  clear-headed  and  honest  man,  the  record  is 
practically  worthless,  and  if  the  master  is  thus  clear-headed  and 
honest,  he  can  judge  far  better  than  any  examining  board  the 
degree  to  which  the  pupil  has  profited  by  lectures  and  experi¬ 
ments.  When  once  a  subject  presents  such  characteristics  that 
the  examiners  confess  their  inability  to  judge  of  the  student’s 
work  by  the  paper  which  he  writes  under  their  direction,  it 
certainly  seems  a  rather  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  strength 
for  them  to  insist  on  having  any  paper  at  all. 

The  third  method — admission  to  college  on  certificate  in¬ 
stead  of  on  examination — has  many  advocates.  I  shall  not 
here  attempt  to  discuss  its  merits  and  demerits  in  full.  It  is 
a  subject  which  would  take  for  its  full  analysis  more  time  than 
we  now  have  at  command. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  good  preparatory-school 
teacher  can,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  judge  of  the  fitness  of  his 
pupils  to  enter  college  far  better  than  any  college  examining 
board  can  possibly  hope  to  do.  It  is  also  true  that  the  right  of 
admission  by  certificate  allows  such  a  teacher  a  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  methods  which  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  him  and 
to  his  pupils.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  it  has  disadvantages 
which  have  prevented  some  of  our  leading  institutions  from 
adopting  it,  and  which  cause  the  present  trend  of  movement  to 
be  away  from  the  certificate  system  rather  than  toward  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  take  the  most  obvious  objection,  by  no 
means  all  of  our  secondary-school  teachers  are  good  ones.  A 
large  number  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  certificates.  An  equally 
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large  number — and  a  more  difficult  class  to  deal  with — ^are  not 
so  good  that  we  can  safely  trust  them,  nor  so  bad  that  we  can 
safely  refuse  to  trust  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
colleges  have  only  shifted  the  seat  of  their  perplexities.  In¬ 
stead  of  selecting  their  students  by  an  examination,  they  select 
the  teachers  whom  they  are  to  trust  by  a  process  less  automatic 
and  more  invidious  than  any  scheme  of  examinations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  abandonment  of  an  examination  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  colleges  takes  away  an  important  stimulus  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  standard  of  admission  requirements.  The  competi¬ 
tion  of  men  in  different  schools  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  pass 
examinations  has  the  same  sort  of  mixed  effect  that  competi¬ 
tion  has  in  any  other  form  of  business.  It  causes  methods  to 
be  adopted  which  are  not  always  of  the  very  highest  type;  but 
it  at  the  same  time  brings  out  an  amount  of  initiative  and 
energy  in  teachers  and  pupils  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way.  Even  the  authorities  who  admit  by  certificate  say 
frankly  that  they  would  be  very  reluctant  to  have  that  practice 
become  universal.  They  are  free  to  say  that  the  influence  of 
those  colleges  which  require  examinations  is  the  thing  which 
keeps  our  best  schools  up  to  that  standard  which  enables  other 
colleges  safely  to  admit  their  students  by  certificate. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  decisive  argument  for  the  retention 
of  the  old  plan — those  colleges  which  insist  on  examinations 
think  that  they  get  a  better  class  of  students  by  that  means  than 
they  would  by  any  other.  They  get  those  boys  who  do  not 
shrink  from  a  trial  of  intellectual  strength;  boys  who  welcome 
the  chance  to  measure  their  power  with  that  of  their  fellows 
in  entering  college,  as  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upn^n  to 
measure  it  if  they  seek  first-rate  successes  in  later  life.  We  all 
remember  the  fable  of  the  choice  between  the  doors :  on  the  one 
band,  “  Who  chooses  me  shall  get  what  he  deserves;”  on  the 
other,  ”  Who  chooses  me  must  hazard  all  he  has.”  The  cer¬ 
tificate  system  attracts  those  who  would  go  to  the  former  door; 
the  examination  system  calls  to  those  who  are  willing  to  venture 
the  latter.  We  all  know  the  two  types,  and  their  relative 
merits. 

If  each  of  these  alternatives  thus  proves  unsatisfactory,  is 
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there  not  some  possible  combination  which  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  ? 

I  venture  to  believe  that  such  a  possibility  exists,  and  that  it 
may  be  found  in  a  classification  of  collegiate  requirements  into 
different  groups,  susceptible  of  separate  treatment. 

If  we  look  at  the  requirements  for  admission  into  any  of  our 
larger  colleges,  we  shall  find  that  they  naturally  fall  into  three 
classes:  first,  those  subjects  which  are  required  lxx:ause  the 
student  must  know  them  in  order  to  have  the  power  to  go  on 
with  his  subsequent  studies;  second,  those  which  are  required 
because  the  college  authorities  believe  them  to  be  desirable 
means  of  attaining  such  power;  and  third,  those  which  are  re¬ 
quired  because  the  men  in  the  secondary  schools  desire  them 
and  ask  for  the  moral  support  of  the  colleges  in  promoting 
their  study.  As  a  notable  example  of  the  first  class,  we  may 
take  mathematics.  In  our  scientific  schools,  and  to  a  less  de¬ 
gree  in  all  our  colleges,  some  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  studies  included 
in  the  course.  The  pupil  must  know  a  certain  amount  of 
algebra  in  order  to  study  trigonometry;  he  must  know  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  trigonometry  in  order  to  be  able  to  pursue  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  arts  of  railroad  surveying  or  of  bridge  design. 
The  same  characteristic  holds  good  of  most  of  our  language 
requirements.  Every  student  whatsoever  needs  to  understand 
something  of  the  use  of  the  English  language,  because  without 
such  use  all  his  communications  of  thought,  if  not  his  underly¬ 
ing  thoughts  themselves,  are  sure  to  lack  precision.  Any 
benefit  which  is  expected  from  complex  ideas  by  a  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  express  them  is  likely  to 
prove  illusory.  And  every  student  who  is  to  pursue  foreigu 
literature  in  his  college  course  must  first  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  because 
without  such  knowledge  he  will  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of 
his  fellow-men. 

Side  by  side  with  these  requirements  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  come  others  of  a  more  auxiliary  character.  Not  content 
with  requiring  a  knowledge  of  English  expression,  the  colleges 
prescribe  the  reading  of  certain  books  in  English  literature. 
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Not  stopping  with  the  test  of  power  to  read  and  parse  indi¬ 
vidual  passages  in  Latin,  the  colleges  prescribe  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  Latin  reading  as  essential  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  They 
also  require  with  each  year  an  increasing  knowledge  of  modern 
languages,  not  because  the  student  is  necessarily  going  to  use 
both  French  and  German  in  his  college  studies,  but  because  no 
man  is  regarded  by  them  as  fitted  for  higher  education  unless 
he  has  a  certain  reading  knowledge  of  both  these  languages. 

There  is  also  a  third  group  of  studies  required,  not  as  a 
necessary  basis  for  subsequent  work,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  secondary  education  in  the  country,  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  give  fair  recognition.  So  many  men  in  our 
schools  desire  to  teach  history,  and  can  teach  it  well,  that  they 
wish  this  subject  to  be  recognized  in  the  college  requirements; 
lest  by  a  failure  to  recognize  it  its  position  in  the  schools  should 
be  degraded.  What  is  true  of  history  is  true  of  a  great  deal  of 
that  descriptive  science  which  has  so  large  a  part  in  our  school 
courses  at  the  present  day.  It  is  put  in  the  scheme  of  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  college,  not  because  of  a  direct  need  of 
the  college  student,  nor  even  because  of  its  indirect  bearing  on 
meeting  such  a  need ;  but  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  to  co-operate  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  put  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  subjects  on  the  same  basis  is  quite  illogical. 
The  student  who  is  found  to  be  radically  deficient  in  studies 
of  the  first  class  has  no  business  to  go  on  with  his  collegiate 
course.  No  pupil  who  is  ignorant  of  arithmetic  can  study 
1  algebra  without  injuring  himself  and  his  fellow-students.  No 
pupil  who  is  ignorant  of  elementary  algebra  and  geometry 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  scientific  school  course, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  attainments  in  other  lines.  In  like 
manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  expression 
and  of  certain  fundamental  points  in  those  other  languages 
which  the  student  is  likely  to  use  in  his  college  course  is  a 
matter  of  vital  necessity.  No  amount  of  acquirements  and  at¬ 
tainments  in  literature  can  logically  be  allowed  to  make  up  for 
a  deficiency  at  this  central  point.  It  is  on  these  subjects  that 
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the  case  for  college  examinations  is  strongest.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  any  deficiency  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
candidates  will  hurt  them  most.  It  is  also  the  point  where  an 
examination  system  is  most  feasible;  where  cram  counts  for 
least  and  power  for  most;  where  the  school-teacher  with  high 
ideals  of  education  has  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  his  pupils  should  be  examined  by  an  independent 
authority,  because  no  method  of  education  which  falls  short  of 
meeting  this  test  can  possibly  be  considered  good. 

On  the  second  group  of  studies — those  which  are  auxiliary 
to  the  attainment  of  this  power — greater  latitude  can  be 
allowed.  I  should  be  in  favor  at  once  of  putting  all  examina¬ 
tions  on  the  extent  of  knowledge  in  these  auxiliary  subjects 
into  the  hands  of  a  common  examining  board,  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  educators  were  represented.  Whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  go  one  step  farther,  and  introduce  the  certificate  sys¬ 
tem  in  subjects  of  this  group,  is  a  matter  which  I  should 
hardly  like  to  prejudge  at  present. 

In  the  third  group  of  studies  the  certificate  system  could  be 
allowed  from  the  very  outset.  It  is  just  here  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  that  system  are  strongest,  for  in  this  group  the  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  methods  is  greatest,  the  difficulties  of  exami¬ 
nation  most  unavoidable,  and  the  reasons  strongest  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  teacher’s  judgment  to  that  of  an  independent  ex¬ 
aminer  or  examining  board. 

If  a  phrase  is  needed  to  describe  the  principle  on  which  this 
whole  system  of  division  rests,  I  should  formulate  it  as  follows : 
Divide  our  requirements  into  three  groups  of  subjects;  (i) 
prerequisites  for  power  to  go  on  with  collegiate  study;  (2)  at¬ 
tainments  auxiliary  to  such  power;  (3)  attainments  chiefly 
useful  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  Let  the  tests  of 
power  as  to  what  is  to  follow  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  have  charge  of  the  student  in  the  years  which  are  to  follow. 
Let  the  tests  of  attainment  on  what  is  behind  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  pupil  in  the  years  which 
are  behind. 

This  combination  would  have  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
number  of  our  college  examinations — in  itself  an  extremely 
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desirable  thing — of  preserving  a  standard  of  quality  which 
schools  would  compete  with  one  another  to  reach,  and  of  allow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  possible  latitude  in  the  methods 
employed  by  different  teachers  to  bring  their  pupils  up  to  that 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  attended  with  cer¬ 
tain  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  chief  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  thus  raised  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  attempt,  which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  to 
lay  special  stress  on  tests  of  power  rather  than  on  knowledge — 
for  instance,  sight  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  transla¬ 
tion  of  English  into  Latin,  and  so  on — has  disappointed  the 
expectation  of  its  advocates. 

2.  la  the  inevitable  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of  en¬ 
trance  examinations — due  partly  to  luck,  partly  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  examiner,  and  partly  to  the  varying  physical 
condition  of  the  candidates — the  substitution  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  decisive  examinations  for  the  very  great  number  now 
existing  will  cause  some  candidates  to  be  unjustly  rejected  who, 
under  the  present  requirements,  atone  for  their  deficiencies  in 
some  lines  by  indication  of  ability  in  others. 

3.  The  necessary  withdrawal  from  the  examination  scheme 
of  subjects  like  history,  descriptive  botany,  or  parts  of  the 
English  papers,  will  serve  to  g^ve  them  an  apparently  inferior 
position,  and  will  result  in  their  neglect  in  those  schools  which 
desire  to  prove  their  success  on  the  basis  of  the  showing  made 
hy  their  candidates  in  college  examinations. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is,  I  believe,  historically  well 
founded.  It  is,  however,  based  on  the  experience  of  a  time 
when  neither  teachers  nor  examiners  knew  their  business  as 
well  as  they  now  do.  Latin  prose  composition,  as  taught  in  the 
schools  of  a  generation  ago,  was  simply  a  piece  of  mechanical 
drill  on  certain  fixed  phrases,  without  any  infusion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  language.  The  examiners,  themselves  trained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  these  same  defective  methods,  set  papers  which 
were  not  real  tests  of  power,  and  encouraged  cramming  of  a 
bad  sort.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  in  sight  reading  of  classical  authors.  They  furnished 
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no  measure  of  that  kind  of  power  which  is  required  by  the  col¬ 
lege  student  in  his  subsequent  use  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  of  these  papers  depend  far  more  upon  the  quick 
command  of  a  vocabulary,  at  times  when  the  candidate  is 
specially  nervous,  than  upon  knowledge  of  linguistic  structure. 
In  the  easy  Latin  or  Greek  which  is  generally  given,  the  candi¬ 
date  who  can  remember  the  vocabulary  can  g^ess  at  the 
structure  far  better  than  the  candidate  who  knows  the  structure 
can  extemporize  the  vocabulary.  Nor  can  this  difficulty 
in  the  sight  paper  be  wholly  avoided  by  notes  which  give 
the  meaning  of  a  few  words;  for  those  words  which  help  one 
boy  may  prove  useless  to  another.  The  partial  failure  of  sight 
papers  to  accomplish  their  end  proves  chiefly  the  defectiveness 
of  the  means,  and  little  or  nothing  as  to  the  unattainability  of 
the  end. 

Of  course  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  would  require 
great  ability  to  carry  out  the  proposed  plan  by  right  methods 
instead  of  wrong  ones.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  number  of  years 
before  we  should  know  what  furnished,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
means  of  testing  the  student’s  power.  But  I  feel  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  which  has  hitherto  been  done  indicates  that 
the  question  could  not  be  fairly  well  solved  in  a  reasonable  time. 

The  argument  concerning  the  dangerous  fewness  of  the 
papers  under  the  proposed  plan  deserves  careful  consideration. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  uncertainty  attending  the  results  of 
examinations  in  general,  and  of  written  examinations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  the  variety  of  chances  given 
to  the  student  to  prove  in  different  kinds  of  papers  his  probable 
fitness  for  any  course  which  he  desires  to  undertake.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  dangers  which  arise  in  this  way  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  safety  due  to  an  increased  care  of  reading 
which  the  substitution  of  the  few  papers  for  the  many  would 
render  possible.  If  we  should  further  extend  to  teachers  of 
proved  ability  the  opportunity  to  recommend,  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  reputation,  for  provisional  admission  to  our  Freshman 
classes,  pupils  to  whom  the  new  system  seemed  to  have  done 
injustice,  we  should  have  in  our  hands  a  check  which  would' 
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not  be  greatly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which  would  help  to  protect 
deserving  students  from  the  consequences  of  ill  luck. 

The  objection  regarding  discrimination  between  studies  is 
perhaps  the  one  which  will  be  most  strongly  urged.  Yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  objection  to  be  based  on  what  is  in  the  long  run  not 
a  fault,  but  a  merit. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  master  in  a  secondary  school  who 
has  sjjecial  ability  in  teaching  science  or  history  should  wish 
for  the  opportunity  to  prove  what  his  pupils  can  do  in  collegiate 
examinations.  He  will  urge  that  if  they  are  not  given  this 
opportunity  to  be  examined,  they  will  neglect  the  subjects  in 
such  a  way  as  to  do  injustice  to  him  and  harm  to  themselves. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  tell  him  that  the  apparent  force  of  these 
arguments  of  his  is  based  upon  an  overvaluation  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  his  work  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college. 
Yet  I  believe  this  to  be  the  truth;  and  if  it  is  truth  it  should  be 
told  plainly. 

I  am  not  underrating  the  importance  of  these  things  in  the 
scheme  of  secondary  education.  For  the  pupils  who  are  going 
directly  from  the  high  school  into  practical  life,  study  of  his¬ 
tory  and  natural  science  is  indispensable.  Most  of  these  pupils 
must  get  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects  then,  if  they  are  to 
get  it  at  all.  For  those  who  are  going  to  pursue  these  studies 
afterward,  on  the  other  hand,  such  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  history  and  with  science  does  not  take,  in  any  adequate 
degree,  the  place  of  language  or  of  mathematics.  History  and 
natural  science  are  studies  which  mark  the  culmination  of  an 
educational  course,  and  which,  if  overdeveloped  long  before  its 
close,  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
student’s  powers  of  application.  If,  by  including  these  things 
in  the  examination  system,  we  give  an  artificial  stimulus  to 
their  pursuit  by  boys  or  girls  who  are  afterward  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  I  believe  that  we  delay  the  advent  of  a  reform  in  our  school 
system  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  all.  That  reform  will 
consist  in  the  separation  of  our  classes,  both  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  in  the  high  schools,  into  groups  that  are  about  to 
finish  their  school  days  and  groups  that  are  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance  further. 
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In  almost  all  our  previous  groupings,  we  have  tried  to 
classify  pupils  on  the  lines  of  their  different  tastes,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  different 
system,  which  should  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  the  probable 
duration  of  the  studies.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  those  things 
which  are  taught  to  the  students  whose  courses  near  their  end 
are  thereby  cheapened  or  made  inferior  in  value;  and  it  is  a  yet 
worse  mistake  if,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  such  cheapening,  we  put 
them  into  a  place  where  they  did  not  really  belong.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  secondary  education  has  reached  a  point  of  achievement 
where  it  can  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Those  in  charge  of  it 
recognize  that  they  have  outgrown  the  stage  where  their  best 
usefulness  was  found  in  being  mere  preparatory  schools.  Let 
us  emancipate  ourselves  from  a  set  of  ideas  which  are  but  the 
remnant  of  a  state  of  things  which  we  have  now  outgrown. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  obtain  the  best  preparation  for 
college,  and  the  fullest  development  of  the  value  and  freedom 
of  our  secondary  education. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 

Yale  University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FACTOR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

In  a  social  sense  the  farmers  of  America  are  largely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  other  classes.  The  farm  problem  is  to  some  de¬ 
gree  distinct  and  peculiar.  Of  course  it  is  unquestioned  that 
the  great  economic  and  social  laws  include  agriculture  in  their 
grasp,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  is  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless — perhaps 
merely  as  a  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  the  farm — ^the 
farmer  and  his  interests,  his  condition  and  his  prospects,  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  in  programs  for  social  amelioration  and 
progress. 

But  this  neglect  should  no  longer  blind  us  to  the  importance 
of  the  farm  problem.  The  educational  phase  of  the  question 
is  especially  worthy  of  study,  because  it  is  the  fundamental 
rural  problem.  And  not  only  is  it  fundamental,  but  its  possi¬ 
bilities  are  such  as  ought  to  arouse  positive  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  those  who  till  the  educational  field. 

Tho  there  is  no  room  for  real  pessimism  in  contemplating 
the  progress  made  in  rural  education  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  the  work  to  be  done  is  so  vast,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
accomplishment  so  patent,  that  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
feel  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  status  of  formal  agricultural 
education.  Present  school  opportunities  for  a  really  broad 
system  of  rural  education  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate.  For 
instance,  primary  education  in  country  districts  never  has  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  does  not  now  possess,  any  appreciable  element  of 
education  for  agriculture.  If  we  refuse  to  concede  that  the 
primary  schools  have  any  business  to  encourage  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  children  for  special  lines  of  life-work,  we  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  general  impression  that  our  rural  schools  are  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  our  city  schools. 

In  secondary  education  the  showing  for  agriculture  is  un- 
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satisfactory  in  the  extreme.  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  rural  school  and  the  agricultural  college. 

In  higher  education  we  have  the  system  of  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  furnished  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  There  were,  in 
1898,  61  land-grant  colleges  with  agricultural  courses.  The 
average  length  of  the  existence  of  these  courses  was  about 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  there  may  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated  from  these  agricultural  courses  3500  persons;  in  1898 
there  were  4181  enrolled  in  such  courses.  This  is  a  fair 
record.  These  institutions  have  performed  very  efficient 
work  in  training  agricultural  teachers,  experimenters,  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Yet  from  the  farmers  these  colleges  have  in  the  past  met 
much  opposition,  the  stock  criticism  being  that  they  have  edu¬ 
cated  few  actual  farmers.  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  and 
there  is  much  force  in  the  criticism.  For  why  have  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  at  all,  if  a  fair  proportion  of  their  graduates 
do  not  return  to  the  farm  ? 

The  inadequacies  thus  pointed  out  show  at  once  some  of  the 
great  needs  and  possibilities  of  school  education  in  agriculture. 
Yet  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  field  of 
even  greater  promise  lying  in  a  different  direction.  If  we  are 
willing  to  concede  that  a  system  of  agricultural  education,  in 
the  large  view,  may  properly  include  all  those  institutions  and 
organized  forces  that  make  for  the  material,  social,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  betterment  of  the  rural  classes,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
find  a  most  satisfactory  region  of  inquiry  and  of  labor.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  work  among  adult  farmers,  the  results 
of  which  during  the  past  generation  are  quite  remarkable. 

These  results  have  come  largely  from  two  distinct  move¬ 
ments  :  One,  organized  efforts  among  the  farmers  themselves ; 
the  other,  a  form  of  college  extension.  I  believe  that  these 
two  movements  have  not  only  wrought  great  direct  good  to 
the  farmers  and  promise  to  confer  still  further  benefits,  but 
that  they  have  made  possible  the  advancing  movement  in  more 
formal  agricultural  education.  As  types  of  those  two  move¬ 
ments  we  may  take  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers’  Institutes. 
There  have  been  many  farmers’  organizations,  but  the  Grange 
has  been  the  most  ])ermanent  and  successful.  There  are  to-day 
several  forms  of  college  extension  in  agriculture,  but 
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Farmers’  Institutes  have  been  longest  tried  and  are  the  most 
popular.  A  word  of  description  about  each  may  first  be  in 
order. 

The  Grange  has  been  organized  about  thirty  years.  It  is  a 
secret  fraternal  society,  with  a  membership  of  agriculturists. 
The  local  lodges  are  called  Subordinate  Granges,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  each  being  practically  that  of  a  township.  When  there 
are  several  Subordinate  Granges  in  a  county  they  may  be 
organized  into  a  Pomona,  or  county.  Grange.  Next  in  order 
is  the  State  Grange,  meeting  annually,  made  up  of  elected 
delegates  from  the  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges.  The 
National  Grange  is  also  an  annual  gathering,  composed  of 
Masters  of  State  Granges  and  their  wives.  While  the  State 
and  National  Granges  are  the  official  bodies,  the  everyday  work 
of  the  organization  is  done  in  the  Subordinate  Granges.  All 
members  of  the  family  above  a  certain  age  are  admitted. 
Women  have  an  equal  share  with  the  men  in  all  respects,  even 
to  voting  and  holding  office.  The  typical  Subordinate  Grange 
will  hold  a  meeting  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  in  the  evening. 
There  is  usually  opportunity,  in  addition  to  the  usual  business 
of  the  Grange,  for  a  social  time,  and  almost  always  a  stated 
program,  including  a  discussion  of  some  farm  or  public  topic. 
The  Grange  is  especially  strong  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  and  has  members  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Each  Grange  is  a  focal  point,  and  represents  both 
sentiment  and  power  far  beyond  its  own  membership. 

Farmers’  Institutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  State.  The  usual  Farmers’  Institute  is  a  one- 
day  or  two-day  meeting  participated  in  by  speakers  sent  by  the 
State,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  by  local  speakers.  Mostly  prac¬ 
tical  farm  topics  are  discussed,  altho  home  and  educational 
themes  receive  attention.  Each  subject  is  usually  presented  in 
a  twenty-minute  or  half-hour  address,  and  the  rest  of  an  hour 
is  given  up  to  questions  and  answers,  or  to  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  in  the  audience.  In  several  States  there  are 
held  separate  sections  for  women,  which  prove  popular  and  are 
well  attended.  Institutes  have  been  held  in  Michigan  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  are  now  supported  by  a  State  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $5500  per  year.  Other  States  took  up  the  idea. 
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and  many  of  them  have  large  appropriations.  New  York,  for 
instance,  appropriates  $20,000  and  holds  three  or  four  hundred 
meetings,  each  year.  Ohio  appropriates  over  $16,000  annu¬ 
ally,  Illinois  $15,650,  Minnesota  $13,500,  Pennsylvania 
$12,500,  and  Wisconsin  $12,000. 

The  work  of  these  two  forces  is  beyond  calculation.  The 
Grange  in  its  career  of  a  third  of  a  century  has  taught  the 
farmers  the  value  of  co-operation,  the  necessity  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  need  of  education,  while  the  Institutes  have 
carried  to  the  farmers  the  best  methods,  as  practiced  by  other 
farmers  and  as  developed  by  scientific  experiment;  have  taught 
orally,  and  by  aid  of  object  lessons  and  illustrations,  the  terms, 
the  discoveries,  and  the  possibilities  of  scientific  agriculture, 
and  have  helped  to  demonstrate  the  value  of,  and  have  vastly 
popularized,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

It  is  at  this  point,  perhaps,  that  they  have  exerted  their  most 
characteristic  influence.  We  have  said  that  school  education 
in  agriculture  has  not  accomplished  all  we  think  ought  to  have 
been  accomplished.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  encouraging.  At  present  there  is  a  clearly  defined 
movement  that  seeks,  not  at  all  to  turn  rural  schools  into  tech¬ 
nical  schools  of  agriculture,  but  to  supplement,  or  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  to  co-ordinate,  the  conventional  education  with  an  amount 
of  nature-study  sufficient  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  use  of  brains  upon  the  farm,  in  the  boundless 
opportunities  the  farm  offers  for  learning  and  enjoying 
nature’s  secrets,  and  to  prepare  them  for  accepting  and  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  researches  of  scientific  agriculture.  In  the  land- 
grant  colleges  there  is  a  marked  sentiment  favoring  more  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  agricultural  courses.  Short  courses  and  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  are  being  advocated,  and  introduced.  The 
universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  perhaps  led  the 
way  in  this  movement,  which,  while  possibly  not  the  ideal  plan 
for  furnishing  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  is  bound  to 
have  a  tremendous  influence  among  farmers.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  atmosphere  in  many  of  the  collegiate  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  still  somewhat  rarefied,  but  the  pressure  for  more 
telling  work  is  strong,  and  an  agricultural  course  of  genuine 
college  grade  may  yet  have  a  larger  meaning  for  the  young 
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man  who  wishes  to  take  leadership  on  the  farm.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  one  in  each  State  and  Territory, 
established  only  a  decade  ago  by  the  Hatch  Act,  are  already 
doing  a  work  of  great  power  and  promise. 

While  neither  the  Grange  nor  the  Institutes  can  claim  the 
sole  honor  of  initiating  this  forward  movement  in  agricultural 
education,  both  have  been  of  undoubted  assistance  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  But  the  more  important  fact  is  that  they  have  made 
the  advance  movement  possible.  Thru  them  agricultural  edu¬ 
cators  have  learned  the  real  needs  of  farmers,  and  how  effectu¬ 
ally  to  reach  farmers,  while  the  farmers  have  learned  to  respect 
science.  In  the  Grange  hall  and  on  the  Institute  platform  have 
been  welded  the  links  of  the  chain  that  must  certainly  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  farmer  and  the  educator  before  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  does  its  full  work. 

Let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Grange  and 
Farmers’  Institutes  are  representative  educational  forces. 
The  Grange  stands  for  what  the  farmers  can  do  in  the  way  of 
private  organizations.  It  represents  the  training  and  culture 
and  power  that  come  to  the  farming  classes  thru  co-operation. 
It  strengthens  young  farmers  in  debate  and  in  parliamentary 
law.  It  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  social  culture.  It 
possesses  the  best  means  of  organizing  public  opinion  among 
farmers.  Whether  the  Grange  lives  or  dies,  it  can  always  be 
said  of  it  that  it  paved  the  way  in  agricultural  co-op>eration 
in  this  country,  and  was.  the  great  original  force  in  organized 
effort  among  the  farmers  themselves.  Farmers’  Institutes  are 
also  a  representative  force,  and  possibly  America’s  most  char¬ 
acteristic  contribution  to  agricultural  education.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  they  arose  in  Michigan  about  the  same  time 
that  university  extension  came  to  the  front  in  Great  Britain. 
While  adherents  of  university  extension  may  resent  any  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  that 
Farmers’  Institutes  have  been  trying  to  do  for  the  training 
and  sharpening  and  enlightening  of  adult  farmers  what  uni¬ 
versity  extension  has  attempted  for  the  masses  in  other  occu¬ 
pations.  Institutes  were  America’s  advance  guard  of  agri¬ 
cultural  extension. 

The  precise  future  of  Farmers’  Institutes  is  doubtful.  Some 
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think  Institutes  have  accomplished  their  best  work,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  other  forms  of  extension  work  will  rapidly  take  their 
place.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  permanent 
place  for  Farmers’  Institutes  in  agricultural  education,  but  I 
admit  that  their  best  work  is  in  laying  a  foundation,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  supplanted,  but  which  can  be  built  upon, 
for  a  broader  system  of  agricultural  extension.  Indeed  I  am 
free  to  say,  and  desire  to  advocate  as  a  specific  plan,  that  at 
every  land-grant  college  in  this  country  there  should  be  a 
thoroly  organized  and  well  equipped  College  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  for  work  among  the  farmers.  It  should  include 
Farmers’  Institutes  as  we  have  them  to-day;  courses  of  exten¬ 
sion  lectures  in  agriculture  under  the  same  general  plan  as  pur¬ 
sued  by  imiversity  extension;  reading  and  correspondence 
courses;  field  demonstrations;  illustrative  experiments  at  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs;  possibly  the  elementary  work  of  an  agricultural 
survey;  traveling  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
dairying;  and  to  some  extent  the  administration  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  place  nature-study  in  rural  schools.  Granges  and 
other  farmers’  organizations  may  often  be  used  as  the  circles  or 
centers  for  this  extension  work.  One  need  not  be  familiar 
with  farm  life  nor  with  agricultural  education  to  appreciate 
at  once  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  this  sort  of  work.  And 
it  should  become  a  recognized  feature  of  every  land-grant  col¬ 
lege.  The  Grange  and  Farmers’  Institutes  have  not  only 
paved  the  way,  but  they  are  the  best  foundations  upon  which 
to  build  such  a  superstructure. 

This  extension  work  I  believe  to  be  the  question  of  most 
immediate  importance  in  agricultural  education,  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  agricultural  college  extension  would  form  a 
connecting  link  between  institutions  for  formal  agricultural 
education  and  the  masses  of  the  farmers.  Once  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  fully  made,  many  difficulties  will  give  way,  purely  from 
the  power  of  an  enlarged  intelligence,  a  common  sympathy, 
and  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  universal  solvent 
of  the  general  farm  problem  is  an  educated  rural  population. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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DR.  HINSDALE’S  WORK  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  following  tribute  is  not  written  with  a  view  of  adding 
anything  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  life  and 
services  of  Dr.  Hinsdale.  Pens  more  able  than  mine  have  al¬ 
ready  recorded  the  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  his  untimely 
death  has  brought  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  niultiplicity  of  his 
works  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  his  interest  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  rural  school.  My  position  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  rural  schools,  appointed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Education  at  its  Denver  meeting  in  1895,  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  a  close  association  with  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and  it 
is  his  work  on  that  committee  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

At  that  meeting  the  committee  on  State  school  systems  made 
a  report  on  the  rural  school  problem.  It  was  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Hinsdale  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  submit  a 
plan  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  subject.  As  a  result 
of  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  Council  appointed  a  full 
committee  of  nine  persons,  afterwards  increased  to  twelve,  of 
whom  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  one.  When  the  work  came  to  be 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  sub-committees  for 
investigation  and  report,  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  made  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  on  school  maintenance.  If  I  remember 
correctly  this  was  his  choice,  as  he  had  already  made  a  study 
of  this  part  of  the  subject.-  In  a  paper  read  at  Jacksonville  be¬ 
fore  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  he  stated  that  twenty  years  before  he  had 
investigated  one  of  the  old  townships  in  northern  Ohio,  and  he 
gave  us  the  results  of  his  researches.  Thus  he  brought  to  this 
work  the  matured  thought  and  study  of  many  years.  It  was 
by  no  means  new  ground  to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  scan  every  side  and  phase  of  public  questions,  and 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  his  report  to  such  shape  that  it 
supplemented  and  re-enforced  the  report  of  every  other  sub¬ 
committee  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  peculiar 
province  of  any  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  brought  to  this  work  great  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  Altho  busy  in  other  lines,  engaged  in  the  work  of  his 
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chair,  in  preparing  books  for  publication,  and  in  many  other 
duties,  he  gave  to  the  preparation  of  his  part  of  the  report  the 
most  careful  thought  and  attention.  It  seemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  him  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  question 
should  be  stated  so  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  public. 
His  division  of  the  work  allotted  to  him  as  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  into  revenues,  expenditures,  and  organization 
of  business  administrative  machinery,  included  every  point 
worth  considering  in  that  connection. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  was  very  far  from  being  a  man  of  one  idea. 
He  knew  how  to  gather  knowledge  and  facts  from  every  pos¬ 
sible  source,  and  he  had  the  additional  faculty  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  important  from  the  immaterial.  A  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  the  report  of  his  sub-committee  shows  that  he  had 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school  systems  of  nearly  half 
the  States  in  the  Union.  Nor  is  it  simply  a  knowledge  of 
present  conditions,  but  he  is  able  to  go  back  to  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  many  States  and  trace  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
schools  in  all  stages  of  development. 

His  argument  in  favor  of  the  township  as  a  unit,  as  superior 
in  every  respect  to  the  district,  is  one  of  the  strongest  ever 
made  on  that  subject.  It  is  fortified  by  facts  drawn  from  the 
individual  observation  of  others,  by  extracts  from  different 
State  reports,  and  by  statistics  which  no  one  can  dispute. 
Closely  connected  with  it,  his  argument  in  favor  of  consolida¬ 
tion  of  small  rural  districts  is  equally  strong.  I  have  thus 
made  extended  mention  of  his  manner  of  treating  in  full  this 
question  of  organization,  because  just  at  this  time  the  subject 
is  attracting  attention  in  several  States.  The  other  subjects 
of  revenue  and  of  distribution  he  treats  with  equal  ability. 

He  writes  as  one  who  is  sure  of  his  ground,  and  who  has  no 
fear  of  contradiction.  He  understands  that  “  the  great  re¬ 
source  of  the  public  school  is,  and  must  continue  to  he,  some 
form  or  forms  of  public  taxation  ”  (the  italics  are  his)  and 
hence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  establish  the  correct 
units  of  taxation.  But  whatever  these  units  may  be,  the  State, 
the  county,  the  town,  or  the  city,  he  makes  a  strong  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  inequalities  of  taxation,  existing  sometimes  in  the 
same  township,  ought  not  longer  to  be  endured,  because  as  he 
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says  “  they  are  so  contrary  to  the  cherished  American  principle 
that  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the 
State.” 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  work  of  his  own  sub-committee 
that  Dr,  Hinsdale’s  service  were  valuable  to  the  committee. 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  which  was  to  be 
covered  by  our  report,  and  the  thought  which  he  had  given  to 
the  subject  as  a  whole,  was  recognized  by  every  one  of  our 
number.  Urbane,  enthusiastic,  and  frank,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  all  our  discussions,  always  stating  his  conclusions  from 
his  own  standpoint  of  view  without  disparaging  in  the  least 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  held  different  opinions.  There  was 
nothing  dogmatic  or  dictatorial  in  his  nature.  He  sought  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  truth,  and  was  always  glad  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others.  His  strong  common  sense,  his  habits  of 
patient  research,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  which  he  had  at 
his  command,  joined  to  an  admirable  spirit  of  candor  and  fair¬ 
ness  in  all  our  deliberations,  have  earned  for  him  an  enduring 
place  in  the  memory  of  all  his  associates. 

I  am  sure  that  the  surviving  members  of  the  committee  on 
rural  schools  will  unite  with  me  in  saying  that  no  one  of  our 
number  contributed  more  to  the  success  of  our  report  than  Dr. 
Hinsdale. 

Henry  Sabin 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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Esquisse  d’un  enseignement  basd  sur  la  psychologie  de  I’enfant — Par  Paul 
Lacombe.  Paris:  Armand  Colin  et  Cie,,  1899.  213  p.  3!.  50  cents. 

La  suggestibility — Par  Alfred  Binet  (Bibliothique  de  Pedagogic  et  de  Psy¬ 
chologie).  Paris :  Schleicher  Frires,  1900,  394  p.,  with  32  figures  and  2 
plates.  5  f. 

Essai  sur  I’imagination  creatrice — Par  Th.  Ribot.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan, 
1900.  304  p.  3  f.  50  cents. 

Psychologie  de  la  femme — Par  Henri  Marion.  Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1900. 
307  P- 

The  child-study  movement  in  France,  represented  on  the 
educational  side  by  Compayre  and  Buisson  and  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  side  by  Binet  and  Ribot,  has  produced  within  recent 
years  a  number  of  books  of  special  interest  to  students  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  America.  M.  Lacombe’s  essays  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child.  While  not 
himself  an  original  investigator,  he  shows  himself  familiar 
with  the  latest  literature  of  child-psychology,  and  he  strenu¬ 
ously  reproaches  French  teachers  for  their  ignorance  of  it. 
The  chief  contention  of  his  book  is  that  the  fixed  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  individual  differences  and  interests  among  children. 
The  dogma  of  formal  discipline  is  stoutly  repudiated.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  interests,  he  maintains,  are  organic  expressions  of 
natural  states,  and  these  can  only  be  known  by  the  study  of  the 
interests  of  the  individual  groups  of  children  to  be  taught. 
These  interests  it  is  the  business  of  teachers  to  know;  and 
when  once  known,  to  adapt  their  work  in  accordance  with  the 
same.  Many  of  M.  Lacombe’s  criticisms  of  our  modem 
bookish  education  are  directly  to  the  point,  and  his  book  should 
make  French  teachers  conscious  of  the  faults  of  some  of  their 
traditional  practices. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  new  series  on  education  and  psy¬ 
chology  has  already  been  noted  in  this  Review.  The  present 
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work  on  the  suggestibility  of  children  is  by  M.  Binet,  the  editor 
of  the  series.  He  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  methods 
employed  in  hypnotism  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  study 
of  suggestibility.  With  the  former  he  is  not  concerned.  In¬ 
deed,  he  believes  that  the  only  place  for  the  study  of  hypnotic 
processes  is  in  the  psychiatric  clinic,  ard  he  agrees  with  Wundt 
that  hypnotism  as  to-day  generally  practiced  is  productive  of 
immoral  results,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  restricted  by  law. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  France  will,  I  think,  agree  with  M. 
Binet’s  recommendation.  The  present  volume,  on  the  other 
hand,  approaches  the  problem  of  suggestibility  without  re¬ 
course  to  hypnotism;  it  is,  as  the  author  states,  an  approach 
from  the  standpoint  of  education.  M.  Binet  and  his  students 
have  spent  some  months  in  the  public  schools  of  Paris  in  study¬ 
ing  the  suggestibility  of  school  children,  and  this  new  book 
gives  in  great  detail  the  methods  and  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  historical  resume  of  previous  studies,  covering 
eighty  pages,  shows  wide  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
problem  and  brings  together  in  convenient  form  the  results  of 
many  widely  scattered  studies.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  experimental  studies  in  various 
aspects  of  mental  and  moral  suggestibility,  including  imitation 
and  subconscious  movements.  The  value  of  this  work,  as  of 
all  the  other  books  in  this  group,  is  greatly  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  an  index.  Think  of  a  scientific  treatise  of  nearly 
four  hundred  pages,  and  summarizing  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
searches,  with  no  index ! 

M.  Ribot  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
psychology  that  his  new  book  is  certain  to  be  accorded  a  warm 
reception  and  an  English  translation  should  be  expected.  As 
the  author  contends,  altho  the  imagination  has  been  much 
studied— visual  imagery,  auditory  imagery,  motor  imagery, 
tactile  imagery,  and  what  not — yet  all  these  numerous  studies 
have  been  concerned  with  the  reproductive  imagination  and 
not  with  the  imagination  in  its  creative  or  constructive  aspects. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  work  M.  Ribot  discusses  the  factors 
which  condition  the  creative  imagination — intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  organic;  in  the  second  part,  the  genetic  develop- 
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ment  of  the  imagination,  among  animals,  with  the  child,  and 
among  primitive  men  in  the  origin  of  myths;  and  in  the  third 
part,  the  principal  types  of  creative  imagination,  including  the 
mystical,  the  scientific,  the  mechanical,  the  commercial,  and  the 
utopian.  M.  Ribot  is  right  in  maintaining  that  in  recent 
times  the  constructive  imagination  has  fallen  into  undeserved 
neglect,  in  spite  of  its  great  utility  in  mechanical,  military,  and 
commercial  inventions,  as  well  as  in  political,  social,  and  re¬ 
ligious  institutions. 

The  late  Professor  Henri  Marion  had  numerous  admirers 
in  America  as  well  as  in  France,  and  these  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mme.  Marion  and  Professor  Darlu  have  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication  his  lectures  on  the  psychology  of  woman.  It  is  well 
known  that  Professor  Marion  was  deeply  interested  and  well 
informed  on  the  problem  of  female  education,  and  these  dozen 
lectures,  given  at  the  Sorbonne  just  before  his  death,  embody 
undoubtedly  his  ripest  thought  on  the  discussion.  It  should 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  M.  Marion  assumes  fundamental 
physiological  sex-differences  which  lead  him  to  treat  the  psy¬ 
chology  and  education  of  woman  as  a  distinct  and  special  field 
of  thought.  While  he  grants  that  social  institutions  have 
powerfully  influenced  the  female  mind,  he  nevertheless  main¬ 
tains  with  Maudsley  that  sex  lies  deeper  than  culture  ( “  le  sexe 
est  plus  au  fond  que  toute  culture”).  Altho  the  chief  func¬ 
tion  of  the  woman  is  to  become  a  wife  and  a  mother,  this  func¬ 
tion  can  only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  fitting  her  for  the  larger 
human  interests  and  activities,  and  this  must  be  done  thru  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  women.  Professor  Marion 
does  not  fear  that  education  and  training  will  make  women 
less  likely  to  care  for  the  family  life.  Indeed,  he  points  out 
that  in  those  countries  where  women  enjoy  the  largest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  culture  and  the  greatest  independence  the  family 
life  is  the  strongest.  A  brief  but  valuable  section  of  the 
book  (p.  71-94)  gives  a  psychological  comparison  of  the 
two  sexes  before  puberty,  and  the  closing  chapter  discusses 
the  suffrage  problem.  The  political  condition  of  woman  in 
France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Eng¬ 
land  is  briefly  reviewed  in  the  last  chapter.  Professor  Marion 
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believes  that  after  many  generations  of  educational  improve¬ 
ment,  suffrage  may  be  given  to  women  with  safety.  Then,  he 
adds,  it  will  be  unnecessary;  for  the  women  will  be  too  wise 
to  accept  it  (“elles  seraient  devenues  trop  sages  pour  le 
demander  ”). 

It  should  be  repeated  that  all  these  French  books  contain  a 
very  important  element  of  defect :  not  one  of  them  contains  an 
index ! 

/  Will  S.  Monroe 

University  of  Grenoble, 

France 
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These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to  stu¬ 
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Biog^raphy  of  a  baby — By  Milicent 
Washburn  Shinn.  Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  igoo.  247  p. 
$1.50. 

This  is  an  altogether  charming  book. 
It  is  child  study  of  the  sane  and  help¬ 
ful  sort.  Mothers  and  kindergarten 
teachers  will  find  it  of  great  value. 

College  entrance  requirements  in 
English :  for  study  and  practice, 
1901-5.  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1901.  $1.00. 

Corneille’s  Nicomede — Edited  and  an¬ 
notated  by  James  A.  Harrison,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
150  p.  $1.00. 

Dickens  as  an  educator — By  James  L. 
Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto. 
(International  Education  Series.)  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901.  319 

p.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  written  a  decidedly 
novel  book,  and  one  which  will  entertain, 
amuse,  and  instruct.  That  he  has  hit 
upon  many  striking  educational  passages 
in  Dickens’  writing  is  plain.  That 
Dickens  was  consciously  and  on  principle 
an  educational  reformer  is  not  so  evi¬ 
dent.  In  making  this  claim  we  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  fallen  victim  to  a 
false  method. 


Education  and  life — By  James  H. 
Baker,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  University  of  Colorado.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
254  p.  $1.00. 

President  Baker  has  collected  in  this 
little  volume  his  chief  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  prepared  during  the  last  few 
years.  Like  other  collections  of  similar 
sort,  the  several  papers  are  really  bound 
together  by  a  common  purpose  and  by  a 
common  method  of  treatment.  They 
are  earnest  and  strongly  ethical  in  tone, 
and  without  exception  should  have,  and 
doubtless  have  had,  marked  influence 
upon  those  who  have  heard  and  read 
them.  The  philosophy  which  penetrates 
the  book  is  lofty,  and  the  author’s  wide 
reading  and  scholarship  are  reflected 
thruout  its  pages. 

Elements  of  astronomy,  The — By  Sir 
Robert  Ball,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  183  p.  80 
cents. 

Elements  of  astronomy — By  Simon 
Newcomb,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1900.  240  p. 

$1. 

An  exceptionally  attractive  text-book 
for  high-school  students  of  astronomy. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  quite  novel  in  a  book  of  this 
class. 
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Erziehung  und  erzieher — Von  Rudolf 
Lehmann.  Berlin;  Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung,  1901.  344  p.  6  M. 

This  we  regard  as  the  most  important 
book  on  education  which  has  come  to  us 
of  late  from  Germany.  It  will  be  noticed 
at  some  length  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Ed¬ 
ucational  Review. 

Faiths  of  famous  men — Compiled  and 
edited  by  John  Kenyon  Kilbourn, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  1900.  379  p.  $2.00. 

Famous  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems — By  William  W.  Rupert, 

C.  E.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
1900.  Nos.  I  and  2.  lo  cents  each. 
Studies  in  the  history  of  mathematics. 

German  reader,  A — By  Howard  Parker 
Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  professor  of 
German  and  French  in  Hobart  College. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 
312  p.  $1. 

Harold’s  explorations— By  John  W. 
Troeger  and  Edna  B.  Troeger.  (Home 
Reading  Books  Series.)  New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  280  p. 

60  cents. 

A  simple,  straightforward  account  of 
some  interesting  and  significant  facts  in 
nature. 

Heyse’s  Anfang  und  Ende — Edited  by 
Max  Lentz.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1901.  105  p.  30  cents. 

History  of  philosophy — By  Thomas 
Hunter,  M.  A.  New  York:  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.,  1900.  128  p.  35  cents. 

Inductive  lessons  in  rhetoric — By 
Frances  W.  Lewis.  Boston :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  308  p.  90  cents. 

Applies  the  method  of  experiment,  the 
laboratory  method,  to  rhetoric,  “a  sub¬ 
ject  readily  adaptable  to  it.” 

Knowledge,  belief,  certitude — By 
Frederick  Storrs  Turner,  B.  A.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.  484 
P-  $2.25. 

Students  of  philosophy  will  find  in  this 
work  a  serious  discussion  of  fundamental 
questions  of  epistemology.  We  can  only 
express  the  wish  that  before  writing  on 
these  subjects,  authors  would  take  the 
pains  necessary  to  acquaint  themselves 
vrith  reasonable  thoroness  with  what 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Hegel  have 
said  before  them.  It  is  really  worth 
while  to  do  so. 


Laboratory  manual  of  high  school 
botany — By  Frederic  E.  Clements  and 
Irving  S.  Cutter.  Lincoln,  Neb.: 
University  Publishing  Co.,  1900.  124 

p.  $1. 

Listening  Child,  The — By  Lucy  W. 
Thacher.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1900.  404  p.  50  cents. 

A  selection  from  the  stories  of  English 
verse,  made  for  the  youngest  readers  and 
hearers. 

Literary  history  of  America,  A-By 
Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English 
in  Harvard  College.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900.  574  p. 

$3- 

This  exceptionally  useful  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  book  will  be  adequately  noticed  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Review. 

Maya:  a  story  of  Yucatan — By  Wil¬ 
liam  Dudley  Foulke.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1900.  219  p. 
$1. 

Napoleon:  the  last  phase — By  Lord 
Rosebery,  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1901.  283  p.  $2.00. 

The  fascination  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
subject  and  the  charm  of  his  style  com¬ 
bine  to  give  to  this  book  its  undoubted 
power.  Why  is  it  that  the  cultivated 
Briton  writes  so  much  better  than  the 
cultivated  American?  If  the  cause  lies  in 
his  training,  it  behooves  us  to  imitate  him, 
and  that  speedily.  Lord  Rosebery’s  writ¬ 
ing  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  we  have  no 
laborious  massing  of  facts  and  dates,  but 
literature  sparkling  with  wit  and  touched 
every  where  with  scholarly  allusion. 

The  picture  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
is  graphic  in  the  extreme,  and  we  unre¬ 
servedly  commend  Lord  Rosebery’s  book 
both  as  a  character  sketch  and  as  a  study 
in  contemporary  literature. 

Nature’s  miracles — By  Elisha  Gray, 
LL.  D.  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  1900.  248  p.  bocenG. 

The  third  volume  of  this  capita^,,^eries 
deals  with  electricity  and  magnetism. 
It  is  valuable  both  to  students  and  to 
general  readers. 

New  practical  speller — By  James  H. 
Penniman.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1900.  150  p.  40  cents. 

A  list  of  6500  words  in  common  use 
which  are  supposed  to  be  difficult  to 
spell. 
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Outlines  of  human  physiology — By  F. 
QSchenck,  M.  D.,  and  A.  GUrber, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Authorized  transla¬ 
tion  by  W.  D,  Loethout.  Ph.  D.,  with 
a  preface  by  Jacques  Loeb,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900. 
339  P-  $1-75. 

Physical  experiments :  a  laboratory 
Manual — By  John  F.  Woodhull,  Ph.D., 
and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdale.  New  York ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  112  p. 

4S  cents. 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry — 
By  Charles  H.  Ashton.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  266  p. 

$1.25. 

The  use  of  English  geometries,  like 
Smith’s  Conic  sections,  has  become  almost 
traditional  in  many  of  our  colleges. 
These  mathematical  works  are,  however, 
designed  for  students  whose  reading  is 
directed  by  a  tutor,  and  hence  are  not 
adapted  to  our  American  system.  It  is 
only  recently  that  American  authors  have 
succeeded  in  producing  analytic  geome¬ 
tries  which  are  at  once  scholarly,  suitable 
to  American  instruction,  and  in  harmony 
with  modem  educational  thought.  This 
book  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the 
usable  books  of  this  class.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  blemishes,  the  work  will 
be  found  generally  acceptable  for  its 
modem  spirit  and  thoro  treatment. 

Problems  in  physics — By  W.  H .  Snyder 
and  I.  O.  Palmer.  Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1900.  142  p.  60  cents. 

Qualitative  chemical  analysis — By 
J.  F.  Sellers,  A.  M.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1900.  160  p.  60  cents. 

Reader  in  physical  geography  for 
beginners,  A — By  Richard  E.  Dodge, 
professor  of  geography.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
238  p.  $1.25. 

Brings  together  for  beginners  the  more 
impoi,tant  principles  of  physical  geogra¬ 
phy.  ‘An  accurate  and  scholarly  work, 
illust.  .ed  with  many  original  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell — Editorial 
critic,  George  Hempl.  New  York: 
Hinds  &  Noble,  1900.  240  p.  $1.00. 

This  volume  is  noteworthy  as  the  first 
of  an  ‘‘  ideophonic  ”  series  for  acquiring 
languages.  The  system  of  phonic  nota¬ 
tion  used  is  the  universal  alphabet  of  Le 
maitre  phonitique. 
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School  arithmetic:  primary  book — 
By  John  M.  Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K. 
Ellwood,  A.  M.  Richmond,  Va. : 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  iqoo. 
276  p.  35  cents. 

School  arithmetic:  advanced  book — 
By  John  M.  Colaw,  A.  M.,  and  J.  K. 
Ellwood,  A.  M.  Richmond,  Va. :  B. 
F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1900.  442 
p.  60  cents. 

These  books  deserve  attention  as  the 
outcome  of  an  effort  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  The  problems  are  prac¬ 
tical,  the  method  largely  inductive,  and 
in  the  larger  book  an  unusually  simple 
and  easy  bridge  is  made  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra. 

School  speaker  and  reader,  The — 
Edited  by  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Bowdoin  College.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1900.  474  p.  $1.50. 

President  Hyde  has  shown  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  in  these  admirable 
selections.  Topics  of  special  contempor¬ 
ary  interest  are  represented  by  selections 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  George  F.  Hoar,  Albert  J.  Bev¬ 
eridge,  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

Selected  letters  of  Voltaire — By  L.  C. 
S^ms,  Boys’  High  School,  New  York, 
New  York  ;  American  Book  Co.,  1900. 
249  p.  75  cents. 

Capitally  chosen  to  illustrate  the  scope 
and  vigor  of  Voltaire’s  style.  The  notes 
are  ample  and  well  made. 

Selections  from  the  Bible — Arranged 
by  John  G.  Wight,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900. 
293  p.  40  cents. 

Passages  suitable  for  reading  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  any  school.  Those 
chosen  will  appeal  to  pupils  of  any  race 
or  creed.  Free  from  sectarianism  or  any 
attempt  at  dogmatic  instruction.  , 

Short  history  of  French  literature,  A 
— By  L.  E.  Kastner,  B.  A.,  and  H.  G. 
Atkins,  M.  A.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1901.  312  p.  ti.25. 

This  is  an  English  book  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  and  therefore,  far  more 
than  an  American  book,  has  examinations 
in  mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  painstaking 
and  a  good  text-book. 
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Spencer  and  Spencerism — By  Hector 
Macpherson.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  1900.  242  p.  $1.25. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  single  book 
which  has  yet  been  written  in  exposition 
of  Herbert  Spencer’s  philosophy.  It  is 
far  too  sympathetic  to  be  fairly  critical, 
but  it  is  well-ordered  and  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Spencer’s  massive  achievement  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  human  industry 
and  human  skill,  but  is  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  final,  or  even  a  satisfactory,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  human  experience  and  human 
history.  It  is  significant  that  when  James 
Bryce,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
William  De  Witt  Hyde,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  were  recently 
asked  by  the  Outlook  to  name  the  books 
which  had  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
five  of  the  seven  named  one  of  Hegel’s 
writings,  while  only  two — Presidents 
Hadley ^and  Hyde, — named  one  of^'Spen- 
cer’s. 

Structure  of  the  English  sentence, 
The — By  Lillian  G.  Kimball,  in¬ 
structor  in  English  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
normal  school.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co.,  1900.  244  p.  75  cents. 

Intended  to  give  a  vital  and  useful 
knowledge  of  etymology  and  syntax  thru 
the  study  of  sentence  structure.  For 
high  and  normal  schools. 

Studies  of  plant  life — By  H.  S.  Pepoon, 
W.  R.  Mitchell,  and  F.  B.  Maxwell. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900. 
95  p.  50  cents. 

A  good  laboratory  guide  for  students 
of  botany. 


Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
higher  schools  of  Prussia,  The—  By 
J.  W.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. ,  1900.  141  p. 

80  cents. 

This  is  a  very  useful  book  of  a  very 
useful  kind.  We  need  many  more  such 
systematic  expositions  of  foreign  methods. 
'The  author  wishes  to  make  it  plain  why 
it  is  that  in  America  less  is  accomplished 
in  mathematics  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  eighteen  than  in  Prussia,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  give  about  seventy-five  per 
cent,  more  time  to  mathematics  than  the 
Prussians  do.  He  does  not  advocate  the 
imitation  by  us  of  Prussian  methods,  but 
rather  that  we  should  learn  by  their 
experience.  Dr.  Young  ascribes  the 
Prussian  excellence  to  central  legislation 
and  supervision,  the  preparation  and  status 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction. 

Transit  of  civilization  from  England 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  The — By  Edward  Eggleston. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901. 
344  p.  $1.50. 

Here  is  a  genuinely  good  book  for  the 
general  reader,  and  one  which  no  com¬ 
petent  teacher  of  United  States  history 
will  fail  to  study  very  carefully.  Mr. 
Eggleston  sets  forth,  in  six  vivid  chap¬ 
ters,  the  mental  outfit,  the  medical  no¬ 
tions,  the  speech  and  folk-lore,  the 
weights  and  measures  of  conduct,  the 
educational  opinions,  and  the  conditions 
as  to  land  and  labor  of  the  early  colo¬ 
nists.  In  every  case  he  has  gone  back  to 
the  real  sources  as  his  authorities,  and  so, 
in  sound  method,  has  painted  an  illu¬ 
minating  picture  of  the  earliest  American 
settlers.  It  is  a  weighty  and  most  sug¬ 
gestive  book. 
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Superintendent  second  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Maxwell’s  Second  Maxwell  of  New  York  city  has  appeared  with- 
Report  difficulties  and  mishaps  which 

beset  its  predecessor.  It  is  no  less  outspoken  and  vigorous 
than  the  first  report,  but,  properly  enough,  it  directs  attention 
to  new  topics  which,  tho  controverted,  are  not  so  closely  bound 
up  with  personal  and  political  interests  as  were  those  discussed 
a  year  ago. 

Under  Mr.  Maxwell’s  jurisdiction  there  are  2  training 
schools  for  teachers,  lo  high  schools  and  9  high-school  depart¬ 
ments,  474  elementary  schools  (ii  of  which  are  ungfraded), 
and  2  truant  schools.  The  magnitude  of  the  physical  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  city  school  system  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  33  new  buildings  (2  of 
which  were  rented)  were  opened,  making  provision  for  21,700 
sittings,  while  buildings  and  additions  are  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  which  will  add  42,346  sittings. 

Out  of  an  estimated  school  population  (5  to  18  years)  of 
757,502,  the  total  net  enrollment  of  children  between  the  same 
ages  was  5 17,073.  The  total  new  enrollment  of  pupils  between 
4  and  21  years  of  age  was  523,419,  of  whom  17,018  were  in 
high  schools,  498,595  in  elementary  schools,  and  7806  in  kin¬ 
dergartens.  The  average  register  of  pupils  was  418,951,  and 
426,090  sittings  were  provided.  The  per  cent,  of  daily  attend¬ 
ance  on  average  register  was  90.  During  this  year  11,362 
duly  licensed  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  only  1097  were 
men. 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  first  important  recommendation  is  that 
money  be  saved  and  efficiency  increased  by  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  associate  superintendents  and  of  principals  and  their 
assistants  who  do  not  teach.  For  the  entire  city  there  is  one 
supervising  officer,  hot  teaching  a  class,  for  every  13.7  teachers. 
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Mr.  Maxwell  asks  that  $200,000  a  year  be  saved  by  reducing 
the  number  of  supervising  officers  to  the  proportion  of  i  to  20 
teachers,  and  that  the  money  saved  be  used  to  provide  teaching 
for  thousands  of  children  now  untaught.  In  a  world  ruled  by 
pure  reason,  this  recommendation  would  go  into  effect  imme¬ 
diately  on  being  read;  but  in  this  particular  world  interests  will 
ripen  into  “  convictions  ”  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  being 
acted  on  just  yet. 

Ne.xt  Mr.  Maxwell  turns  his  attention  to  the  overcrowded 
lower  grades,  and  points  out  that  all  children  under  six  years 
of  age  should  be  taken  out  of  the  elementary  schools  and  put  in 
kindergartens.  This  simple  device  would  relieve  the  over¬ 
crowding  in  very  large  measure,  and  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  for  the  children  so  removed.  Should  the  revised 
charter  be  adopted,  this  particular  plan  would  rest  upon  statu¬ 
tory  foundation. 

A  third  important  suggestion  is  that  the  uniform  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  should  be  made  the  test  for  high- 
school  graduation.  This,  if  adopted,  would  give  the  New 
York  city  high  schools  an  unrivaled  prestige  thruout  the 
country. 

Other  interesting  features  of  this  exceptionally  valuable  re¬ 
port  are  an  explanation  and  defense  of  the  Davis  salary  law,  a 
discussion  of  the  seven-year  elementary-school  course  of  study 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  a  recommendation  that  it  be 
extended  to  eight  years,  and  a  criticism  of  the  instruction  in 
English  and  in  manual  training. 

’  President  Har-  quarterly  statement  President  Har- 

oer  on  Academic  per  devoted  some  time  to  a  presentation  of  the 
ree  om  subject  of  Lehrfreiheit,  now  so  much  before 

the  public.  He  had  in  mind  also,  no  doubt,  the  undeserved 
ridicule  which  has  been  heaped  upon  the  University  of  Chicago 
by  mendacious  or  wholly  inaccurate  newspaper  reports  of  vari¬ 
ous  acts  and  words  there. 

After  reciting  the  action  taken  by  the  congregation  of  the 
university  on  June  30,  1899,  President  Harper  continued,  as 
follows:  :  i  ;  j 
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Whatever  may  or  may  not  have  happened  in  other  universities,  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  neither  the  trustees,  nor  the  president,  nor  anyone  in 
official  position  has  at  any  time  called  an  instructor  to  account  for  any 
public  utterances  which  he  may  have  made.  Still  further,  in  no  single 
case  has  a  donor  of  the  university  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the 
teaching  of  any  officer  of  the  university  as  being  distasteful  or  objection¬ 
able.  Still  further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  donor  of  money  to  a  university, 
whether  the  donor  be  an  individual  or  the  state,  has  any  right,  before  God 
or  man,  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  officers  appointed  to  give 
instruction  in  a  university.  When  for  any  reason,  in  a  university  on 
private  foundation  or  in  a  university  supported  by  public  money,  the 
administration  of  the  institution  or  the  instruction  in  any  one  of  its 
departments  is  changed  by  an  influence  from  without ;  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  dislodge  an  officer  or  a  professor  because  the  political  senti¬ 
ment  or  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  majority  has  undergone  a 
change,  at  that  moment  the  institution  has  ceased  to  be  a  university, 
and  it  cannot  again  take  its  place  in  the  rank  of  universities  so  long 
as  there  continues  to  exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  factor  of  coercion. 
Neither  an  individual,  nor  the  state,  nor  the  Church  has  the  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  search  for  truth,  or  with  its  promulgation  when  found.  In¬ 
dividuals  or  the  state  or  the  Church  may  found  schools  for  propagating 
certain  special  kinds  of  instruction,  but  such  schools  are  not  universities, 
and  may  not  be  so  denominated.  A  donor  has  the  privilege  of  ceasing  to 
make  his  gifts  to  an  institution  if,  in  his  opinion,  for  any  reason,  the  work 
of  the  institution  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  as  donor  he  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  instruction  of  the  university. 
The  trustees  in  an  institution  in  which  such  interference  has  taken  place 
may  not  maintain  their  self-respect  and  remain  trustees.  They  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  to  resign  their  places 
rather  than  to  yield  a  principle  the  significance  of  which  rises  above  all 
else  in  comparison.  In  order  to  be  specific,  and  in  order  not  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  I  wish  to  say  again  that  no  donor  of  funds  to  the  university, 
and  I  include  in  the  number  of  donors  the  founder  of  the  university,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  has  ever  by  a  single  word  or  act  indicated  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  instruction  given  to  students  in  the  university,  or  with  the  public 
expression  of  opinion  made  by  an  officer  of  the  university.  I  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  I  trust  that  it  may  have  the  largest  possible 
publicity. 

Concerning  the  second  subject,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  right  of  free 
expression  by  officers  of  the  university  staff.  As  I  have  said,  an  instructor 
in  the  university  has  an  absolute  right  to  express  his  opinion.  If  such  an 
instructor  is  on  an  appointment  for  two  or  three  or  four  years,  and  if  during 
these  years  he  exercises  this  right  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  himself  and  the 
institution  serious  injury,  it  is  of  course  the  privilege  of  the  university  to 
allow  his  appointment  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
originally  made.  If  an  officer  on  permanent  appointment  abuses  his 
privilege  as  a  professor,  the  university  must  suffer  and  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  suffer.  This  is  only  the  direct  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  foresight  and  wisdom  involved  in  the  original  appointment.  The 
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injury  thus  accruing  to  the  university  is  moreover  far  less  serious  than 
would  follow  if,  for  an  expression  of  opinion  differing  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  or  from  that  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  from  that  of 
the  president  of  the  university,  a  permanent  officer  might  be  asked  to 
present  his  resignation.  The  greatest  single  element  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  academic  spirit  is  the  feeling  of  security  from  inter¬ 
ference.  It  is  only  those  who  have  this  feeling  that  are  able  to  do 
work  which  in  the  highest  sense  will  be  beneficial  to  humanity.  Free¬ 
dom  of  expression  must  be  given  the  members  of  a  university  faculty 
even  tho  it  be  abused,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  abuse  of  it  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  the  restriction  of  such  liberty.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
in  what  way  may  the  professor  abuse  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  ?  or  to  put  the  question  more  largely,  in  what  way  does  a  pro¬ 
fessor  bring  reproach  and  injury  to  himself  and  to  his  institution  ?  I 
answer,  that  a  professor  is  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  his  privilege  who  promul- 
gutes  as  truth  ideas  or  opinions  which  have  not  been  tested  scientifically 
by  his  colleagues  in  the  same  department  of  research  or  investigation. 
A  professor  has  no  right  to  proclaim  to  the  public  as  truth  discovered  that 
which  is  yet  unsettled  and  uncertain.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
who  takes  advantage  of  his  classroom  exercise  to  propagate  the  partisan 
views  of  one  or  another  of  the  political  parties.  The  university  is  no  place 
for  partisanship.  From  the  teacher’s  desk  should  emanate  the  discussion 
of  principles,  the  judicial  statements  of  arguments  from  various  points  of 
view,  and  not  the  one-sided  representations  of  a  partisan  character.  A 
professor  abuses  his  privilege  who  in  any  way  seeks  to  influence  his  pupils 
or  the  public  by  sensational  methods.  A  professor  abuses  his  privilege 
of  expression  of  opinion  when,  altho  a  student  and  perhaps  an  authority 
in  one  department  or  group  of  departments,  he  undertakes  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  subjects  which  have  no  relationship  to  the  department 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  give  instruction.  A  professor  abuses  his 
privilege  in  many  cases  when,  altho  shut  off  in  large  measure  from  the 
world,  and  engaged  within  a  narrow  field  of  investigation,  he  undertakes 
to  instruct  his  colleagues  or  the  public  concerning  matters  in  the  world  at 
large  in  connection  with  which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience.  A  pro¬ 
fessor  abuses  his  privilege  of  freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  when  he 
fails  to  exercise  that  quality,  which  it  must  be  confessed  in  some  cases 
the  professor  lacks,  ordinarily  called  common  sense.  A  professor  ought 
not  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  his  weakness,  or  to  make  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  his  weakness  so  many  times  that  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large  is  called  to  the  fact.  In  this  respect  he  has  no  larger  liberty  than 
other  men. 

But  may  a  professor  do  all  of  these  things  and  yet  remain  an  officer  in 
the  university?  Yes.  The  professor  in  most  cases  is  only  an  ordinary 
man.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  Like  men  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  professors  have  their  weaknesses.  But  will  a  professor  under 
any  circumstances  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  university  ?  Yes.  His 
resignation  will  be  demanded  and  will  be  accepted,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  in  authority,  he  has  been  guilty  of  immorality,  or  when  for  any  reason 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  incompetent  to  perform  the  service  called 
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for.  The  public  should  be  on  its  guard  in  two  particulars  ;  the  utterance 
of  a  professor,  however  wise  or  foolish,  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  university. 
No  individual,  no  group  of  individuals  can  speak  for  the  university.  A 
statement,  by  whomsoever  made,  is  the  statement  of  an  individual. 

And  further,  in  passing  judgment,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  facts 
are  known.  It  is  a  habit  of  modern  journalists,  and  especially  of  the 
average  student  reporter  for  the  newspapers,  so  to  supply  facts,  so  to  dress 
up  the  real  facts,  so  to  magnify  and  exaggerate,  so  to  belittle  and  ridicule 
universities  and  university  men,  that  serious  injury  is  wrought,  where  per¬ 
haps  no  such  injury  was  intended.  It  is  the  fashion  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  is  done  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Real  regard  for  the 
interests  of  higher  education  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  different 
policy;  but  as  matters  stand,  the  professor  is  often  charged  with  an  imbe¬ 
cility  which  is  not  characteristic  of  him,  and  to  him  there  are  frequently 
ascribed  startling  and  revolutionary  sentiments  and  statements  of  which  he 
is  wholly  innocent.  I  may  sum  up  the  point  in  three  sentences ;  (i)  col¬ 
lege  and  university  professors  do  make  mistakes  and  sometimes  serious 
ones  ;  but  (2)  these  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  professor,  not  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  (3)  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  the  mistake,  as  published  to 
the  world,  is  misrepresented,  exaggerated,  or,  at  least,  presented  in  such 
a  form  as  to  do  the  professor,  the  university,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself, 
gross  injustice. 

This  characteristically  frank  utterance  ought  to  close  some 
mouths;  but  it  may  also  be  trusted  to  open  others. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
Massachusetts  Education  strikes  a  note  of  criticism  and 

of  progress  which  singles  it  out  from  the  mass 
of  perfunctory  official  documents  with  their  uninterpreted 
statistics  and  their  unsupported  suggestions. 

The  normal  schools,  which  are  directly  under  the  care  of  the 
board,  are  reported  to  be  doing  their  work  well,  but  it  is  held 
that  still  greater  effectiveness  could  be  secured  by  supervision. 
A  supervisor  of  normal  schools  is  therefore  asked  for,  who 
shall  also  have  charge  of  the  State  examination  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  This  is  a  capital  recommendation  and  should 
be  promptly  acted  upon.  Michig^an  has  shown  the  way  by  put¬ 
ting  Dr.  Albert  Leonard  at  the  head  of  its  normal-school  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  State  which  has  more  than  one  normal  school 
needs  just  such  an  officer.  Separate  normal  schools,  especially 
when  managed  by  local  or  resident  trustees,  tend  to  become  not 
State  institutions  in  co-operation,  but  local  academies  and  train- 
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ing  classes  in  competition.  Only  the  strongest  and  most  deter¬ 
mined  principals  can  make  headway  under  such  conditions.  A 
State  board  of  control  and  a  special  supervisor  of  normal 
schools,  however,  ought  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  co¬ 
operation  out  of  competition  very  speedily.  We  trust  that 
Massachusetts  may  soon  have  such  an  official,  and  that  he  may 
take  rank  in  dignity,  capacity,  authority,  and  compensation 
with  the  leading  educational  superintendents  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  country. 

The  report  also  contains  a  notable  discussion  of  the  high 
school  and  its  functions  and  a  clear  and  succinct  argument  con¬ 
cerning  the  State  school  fund,  concluding  with  the  statement 
that  “  a  State  tax  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  uniform 
standard  of  schools  in  the  State  would  l^e,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth.”  So  far  as  the  principle  involved  is  concerned,  on  this 
last  point  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  Dr.  Capen,  who  dis¬ 
sents  from  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  on  the  board  and  says 
that  “  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  rests,  not  with  the  towns,  but  with  the  legis¬ 
lature.”  This  is  fundamental  in  our  American  polity,  and 
whatever  practice  present  conditions  in  Massachusets  may  make 
desirable,  the  principle  of  State  responsibility  and  ultimate 
State  control  should  be  held  to  at  all  hazards. 

One  sentence  in  this  extremely  well-written  report  ought  to 
be  pondered  long  and  earnestly :  it  is  as  true  as  Gospel.  It  is 
this :  “  All  courses  designed  primarily  to  meet  vocational  ends 
are  likely  to  be  narrow  and  superficial;  and  they  are  singularly 
dangerous,  because  their  superficiality  is  so  skillfully  con¬ 
cealed.” 


President  Wheeler’s  first  report  on  the  work 
Notes  and  News  of  the  University  of  California  is  evidence 
that  his  reports  will  take  rank  for  suggest¬ 
iveness  and  fullness  of  information  with  those  of  Presidents 
Eliot,  Gilman,  Low,  and  Harper.  The  general  statistics  pre¬ 
sented  by  President  Wheeler  are  very  interesting.  It  appears, 
for  example,  that  70.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  taking  the  general  or  academic  courses,  and  a  large 
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proportion  of  them  are  at  work  upon  language,  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  and  philosophy.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  students 
are  roistered  in  one  or  more  Latin  courses.  In  number  of 
undergraduates  the  University  of  California  is  exceeded  only 
by  Harvard,  while  in  the  total  number  of  students  it  is  exceeded 
only  by  Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  in  the 
order  named. 


The  pamphlet  containing  the  report  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  contains  a  searching  rep>ort  on  “  Admission  to 
college  on  certificate  and  by  examination,”  submitted  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  Ramsay  of  Fall  River,  and  a  pap)er  by  Professor  William 
MacDonald  of  Bowdoin  College  on  “  The  federation  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,”  in  which  the  writer  argues  forcibly  for  the 
principle  of  a  joint  college  entrance  examination  board  such  as 
has  been  established  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  Professor  Lindsay  of  Boston 
University,  wholly  misunderstanding  the  proposal,  objected  to 
it  ”  because  the  whole  tendency  seems  to  be  to  eliminate  the 
personal  equation  of  the  different  institutions  ”  and  “  because 
it  is  not  feasible.”  Principal  Bradbury  of  Cambridge  feared 
that  the  “  total  depravity  of  all  concerned  ”  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  protect  from  misuse  the  questions  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  e.xaminers.  President  Warren  of  Boston  University — 
rather  irrelevantly,  we  think — preferred  “  the  working  of  life 
to  the  workings  of  any  machine  which  attempts  to  reduce  all 
life  to  uniformity.”  One  who  reads  the  report  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  and  that  on  the  same  general  topic  which  took  place  at  the 
University  Convocation  at  Albany  in  June  last,  can  hardly 
help  wondering  why  we  should  criticise  Congress  if  this  is  the 
l)est  that  our  men  of  light  and  leading  can  do  in  grasping  and 
in  applying  a  new  proposal. 


Secretary  Hill  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is 
able  to  point  in  his  annual  report  to  an  increasing  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  public  schools  (elementary  schools,  9  months  and  9 
<lays;  high  schools,  9  months  and  10  days),  and  to  an  average 
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attendance  which  was  92  per  cent,  of  the  average  membership 
of  the  schools.  The  proportion  of  women  teachers  is  increas¬ 
ing — Mr.  Hill  calls  it  “  a  questionable  trend  ” —  and  the  tenure 
of  all  teachers  is  increasing  permanent.  Of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment,  9  per  cent,  is  in  the  high  school,  indicating  that  nearly 
30  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  Massachusetts  reach  the  high 
school.  The  ratio  of  private-school  pupils  to  public-school 
pupils  is  I  to  7. 


Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  who  is  as  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  in  England,  has  been  pitching  into  military  drill  in  schools 
in  a  wholly  admirable  fashion.  He  is  not  deceived  as  to  the 
basis  of  patriotism,  and  refuses  to  find  it  in  bugle-calls  and 
drum-beats,  in  cannon  and  sword,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  He  adds : 

On  what  does  true  patriotism  depend  ?  On  a  rational  and  affection¬ 
ate  recognition  of  the  privileges  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  free  England  ;  on 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  those  of  our  fathers  whose  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  have  won  these  privileges  for  us  ;  and  on  a  strong  desire  to  live  such 
lives  and  do  such  work  as  shall  show  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  great  inherit¬ 
ance.  In  this  sense  lessons  on  patriotism  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
education  of  an  English  citizen.  But  there  are  spurious  as  well  as  genuine 
forms  of  patriotism.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  necessary  part  of  it  to  exult 
merely  in  the  lust  of  conquest  or  in  the  display  of  power.  Still  less  does 
it  demand  on  our  part  an  approval  of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  government 
of  the  day  may  happen  to  engage.  With  the  memories  of  Chatham,  of 
Burke,  of  Fox,  of  Bright,  and  of  Gladstone,  as  factors  in  the  history  of 
England,  no  one  can  seriously  contend  that  grave  censure  of  a  popular  war 
is  necessarily  unpatriotic. 


The  American  student  of  education  who  is  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  tracing  the  influences  which  shape,  and  perhaps  direct, 
English  life  and  thought,  will  give  most  careful  attention  to  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Sadler’s  invaluable  special  Reports.  It  deals,  in 
the  most  complete  way,  with  the  preparatory  schools  for  boys, 
their  equipment,  curriculums,  and  aims.  This  document  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  this  Review. 


